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The ‘** Treasure of Sant’ Antonio” 
in Padua. 


; EW saints have been so completely appropriated by one 
city as Sant’ Antonio has been by Padua, the city of his 


adoption. In Padua all other saints are but of small 

moment, while Antonio is spoken of as the Saint, and the 
Church dedicated to his honour is simply called ‘‘ Il Santo.”” The 
very cathedral itself has to be content with a secondary place. 

There is naturally a reason for all this, and it is to his miracles 
that his popularity must be attributed. He is credited with having 
done amazing things; things which extort admiration even from 
those fairly hardened to the saintiy exploits of the heroes of the 
early Church. The persons he restored to life are many in number, 
and the lost property which has been found by his aid—and finding 
lost articles is still his favourite pursuit if we lend credence to the 
stories of the contadint round Padua—is beyond estimate. 

It was St. Antonio who brought about the conversion of the 
people of Rimini after much opposition on their part. The story 
goes that Antonio had had his eye on Rimini for a long time, and 
finally decided to preach to her citizens in the hope of turning them 
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away from their wickedness. Whenever he stood up to preach, 
they either scoffed or turned their backs—not on their sins, but on 
St. Antonio. We are told by the chroniclers that things went on 
in this unsatisfactory manner for some time ; until, indeed, even the 
future patron saint of Padua grew impatient, and said that he 
would rather preach to the fishes in the canal. How it came about 
we do not know, but one day he did preach to the fishes in the canal, 
and they all came hurrying and dripping out of the water to listen 
to him! Apparently the sight of them sitting up on their tails 
with rapt attention written on their gills had an immediate effect 
on the inhabitants of the city, for they all, with but one exception, 
were converted without any more trouble." 

This is but a sample of what Sant’ Antonio could do; and 
when he died, in 1231, at the early age of thirty-six, there seems 
to have been a free fight for the possession of his remains. Three 
churches laid claim to him; that of Arcella, outside Padua, where 
he actually died, that of Sta. Maria Mater Domini, in the monastery 
attached to which he had taken up his residence some years previously, 
and the church of San Giacopo, which does not seem to have had 
any valid claim. However, it was not necessary in those days for 
a claim to be valid ; and the whole male population of Ponte Molino, 
in which district the church stood, armed themselves for the fray. ° 
The Franciscans at Arcella meanwhile wasted no time in empty 
ceremonies, and, acting on the adage that ‘‘ possession is nine 
points of the law,”’ they proceeded to bury Sant’ Antonio within 
their own precincts. They were in the middle of the funeral, when 
the monks of Sta. Maria appeared in force, whereupon a fierce 
struggle ensued in which “‘ sticks, knives and spears were freely 
used ” and ‘‘ it is remarkable that no citizen blood was spilt.” 

The Bishop was-called in to decide the matter, and in his award 
gave the relics to the monks of Sta. Maria Mater Domini. In 1232 
Antonio was canonised by the Pope, Gregory IX., while a new church 
was commenced in his honour in 1256 on the site of the old church 
of Sta. Maria. Seven years later the work was sufficiently advanced 
to allow of the transfer of the revered remains to it, and in 1263, 
on the Sunday following Easter Day, in the presence of all the 
cenobite monks and of a great concourse of onlookers, attracted 





* The one exception was a certain Bonvillo; for an account of his ultimate and 
still more miraculous conversion the reader is referred to “‘ Ii Forastiero istruito 
delle cose piii belle . . . nella Basilica del Taumaturgo, S. Antonio di Padova” — 
Bigoni, Venice, Antonelli, 1835. 
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Photo. Alinari Fratelli. 
Fig. 1.—Padua Cathedral: Reliquary of the Holy Cross. 
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to the spot both from Padua and elsewhere by curiosity, the vener- 
able prelate caused the sacred relics to be carried from the half- 
destroyed church of Sta. Maria to the newly-erected basilica. When 
the marble tomb had been deposited in its place, it was opened in 
the sight of all the people assembled, and revealed a few rotting 
bones from which the flesh had withered into dust. But to the 
joyful astonishment of, all, the head, with its skin and hair, and 
the lower jaw with all the teeth still in their sockets had each 
and all been treated with due respect by Time and his destroying 
agents. ‘‘ With a hand tremulous with excitement the holy priest 
lifted out the sacrosanct head, opened the mouth, and, finding that 
‘the tongue in especial had remained miraculously intact, removed 
it from its place and held it up to the veneration of the applauding 
people.’’: 

From this event dates the formation of the ‘‘ Treasure of Sant’ 
Antonio.” A reliquary was made to receive the tongue of the 
saint, another to hold his jaw bone, and a third for his hair, while 
other relics were from time to time presented to the basilica and 
encased in precious caskets. The first Inventory of the ‘‘ tesoro,”’ 
as it is called, dates back to the year 1396, and by its means we are 
able to approximate more nearly to the date of some of the objects, 
and to guess at the form of others which have vanished ; for the 
Treasure of Sant’ Antonio has suffered its share of misadventures. 
During the turbulent days when the Carrara were Lords of the 
city, and long wars with Venice on the east and Verona on the 
west were the order of the day, it was with difficulty that the treasure 
was kept from despoiling hands; and when at length Novello 
Il da Carrara found himself brought to bay by the forces of Venice, 
in 1405, he took away twelve of the most costly reliquaries which at 
more prosperous seasons had been given to the ‘‘ Santo”’ by his 
own ancestors, and melted them down to pay for the needs of his 
army. But before the annihilation of his family, after Padua had 
succumbed to the superior power of Venice in the year mentioned, 
he made restoration by paying over to the custodians a million 
doppi, a sum equal to many times the value of the articles removed, 
so that the Treasure was actually the better off for the transaction. 

By 1690 the reliquaries and other specimens of the gold and 
silversmiths’ art had increased to such an extent that the cupboards 
of the sacristy were overflowing, and it was decided to erect a special 


ce 





* “ Ta Basilica di Sant’ Antonio in Padua ’’—Gonzati, Padua, Bianchi, 1852. 
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Photo. Alinari Fratelli. 
Fig. 2.—‘‘ Treasure of Sant’ Antonio,” Padua: Reliquary of the Incorruptible Tongue. 
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chapel to contain them. In that year Filippo Parodi, a Genoese 
architect, was employed to superintend the construction, which 
was not completed until 1745, when the treasures were carried one 
by one from their former resting places. Last of all the Lingua 
Incorrotta, the incorruptible tongue, was brought out and placed 
on the high altar of the church, where it remained all night, guarded 
by artillerymen and priests. In the morning the Bishop of Padua, 
Cardinal Rezzoncio, celehrated Mass, and after a magnificent Bene- 
diction in the afternoon, the Cardinal himself placed the sacred 
relic upon the pedestal prepared for it. 

Fifty years later Venice, still mistress of Padua, was threatened 
by the advance of the all-conquering French armies ;. yet though 
the. basilica was called upon to pay part of the cost of majntaining 
the defence force, the treasure remained inviolate. In 1797 Venice 
fell, and Padua was overrun by the French, who, with customary 
greed, prepared to transport part of the treasure to Paris and the 
remainder to the melting-pot. The patriotic Padovani immediately 
raised a sum of 62,000 lire, and by the payment of this to the 
emissaries of Napoleon, the splendid collection of metal-work was 
preserved to be the chief glory of a church which is crowded with 
the works of Donatello and others of Italy’s greatest artists. 

From an antiquarian point of view, this sacristy contains perhaps 
the most remarkable series of reliquaries, chalices, pyxes, and other 
church. goods, dating from the thirteenth century to the present 
day, outside the great art museums, and deserves to be better known 
and more abundantly visited than is the case. 

«There is no clear evidence that a school of oreficeria existed ip 
Padua; and, indeed, as so few of the reliquaries can be ascribed 
with certainty to Paduan craftsmen, it may be concluded that no 
such school did exist. In the inventario of the Treasure we learn 
that a certain Giovanni Agosting, or Gianagostino, of Padua, began 
one of the reliquaries, and that it was completed by ‘‘ Giovanni?’ 
of the same town. There was also a Pietro da. Padova, but as he 
was the son of Alessandro da Parma, the name given to him is 
erroneous and misleading. Pietro began the splendid silver-gilt 
reliquary of the True Cross preserved in the Duomo of Padua (fig. 1), 
and when he died in 1440 Bartolomeo da Bologna—whom Gonzati 
confounds with the more celebrated Fleming, Giovanni da Bologna— 
completed it with the aid of two other goldsmiths, Antonio and 
Francesco, who may have been natives of Padua. The remainder 
of the evidence goes to show that most of the works were executed 
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by Lombards, and that they were nearly all done in the first half 
of the fifteenth century ; that is to say, when Padua had succumbed 
to Venice and a fresh period of prosperity followed the stirring times 
during which the Carrara held. sway and opposed the aggressions of 
the Queen of the Adriatic. We find that one of the finest reliquaries, 
that of the True Cross (in Sant’ Antonio) was made by Alessandro 
da Parma ‘‘ to replace two older tabernacles which had contained 
the most sacred Wood of the True Cross (see frontispiece), and which 
were taken from the basilica in 1405, during the cruel war between 
the Venetians and the last Francesco da Carrara.”* It is more than 
3 ft. in height, and is Renaissance in form, with a well-defined Greek 
feeling, especially in the circular entablatures surmounting the 
caskets. It escapes the ‘‘ fussiness’’ which pervades most of the 
examples which will be noticed. ; 

Bartolomeo da Bologna, already mentioned as completing the 
Reliquary in the Cathedral, also worked for the Treasury of Sant’ 
Antonio, and though only one work is signed, the Reliquary of the 
Coat of Sant’ Antonio, it enables us to attribute to him several 
others with tolerable certainty. It is signed 


‘+ HOC OPUS FECIT M. B’ TOLAMES BOLNIE, 


and the approximate date is supplied by the work in the cathedral, 
viz., 1445. The striking similarity between this and the Reliquary 
of San Taddeo make it probable that it is also the work of Barto- 
lomeo ;. there is. the same frequent use of perforated tracery, the 
same buttress-shaped supports with cusped and crocketted windows 
carry the same circular minarets—the latter no doubt suggested 
by those of the basilica itselfi—and the same hexagonal dome with 
enamels of translucent blue. 

The gem of the collection is that which contains the incorruptible 
tongue of Sant’ Antonio (fig. 2). It is about 2 ft. 6 ins. in height, and 
Michele Savonarola?mentions it as in making in his day and that 
so far it had cost five hundred ducats. It was made for the same 
Antonio. degli Ovetari who employed Mantegna to paint in the 
Eremitani in Padua. Here again the wealth of traceried open work 
suggests the hand of Bartolomeo, while the knowledge of Gothic 
detail it exhibits leads us to suspect that, like Giovanni, Bartolomeo 





* Gonzati, op. cit. It was Novello da Carrara, however, and not Francesco, as 
the latter had died in 1393. 

2 Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, vol. xxiv.,col. 1151. Muratorisays that Savonarola 
wrote about 1445. 
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_ Photo, Alinari Fratelli. p 
Fig. 3.—‘‘ Treasure of Sant’ Antonio,” Padua: ‘‘Censer of Sixtus IV.” 


da Bologna came from Flanders or the north of France. There 
are indications of another worker in the upper portion above the 
angels. 
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The Reliquary of the Hair of the Virgin is first mentioned in 
the inventario of 1466, and is also probably the work of Bartolomeo, 
though it is far less pleasing than his other pieces. The heavy 
domes are overloaded with ornament, and the central one, resting 
as it does on the slender cusped arch, seems to have been too heavy 
for its support. The group of the Virgin and Child, according to 
experts, is not. cast, but entirely fashioned with the chisel. Above 
the side domes is a representation of the Annunciation. This 
reliquary was made for the Savioli family, whose arms, party per 
fess ermine and bendy of six or and azure, figure on the base. 

It matters little whether Bartolomeo made the so-called ‘‘ Censer 
of Sixtus IV. (fig. 3), which is first mentioned in the inveniario of 1466." 
The author of this exquisite piece of work is, officially, unknown, 
but it may be ascribed to the craftsmen who wrought the Reliquary 
of the True Cross in the Duomo. The base stands on a pedestal of 
pierced tracery such as Bartolomeo loved to cut, while the upper 
part of the cover bristles with minarets of the same fashioning as 
those in the knop of the reliquary referred to. The work is partly 
cast and partly chiselled, but all the architectural portions appear 
to have been cast. The incense boat which was used with it is of 
later date, as it appears for the first time in the inventario of 1537. 
It represents a lateen-sailed vessel with covered decks at the poop 
and prow. Its equipment is complete, for not only has it abundance 
of cordages, pulleys, sails, ladders, and sailors, but two oak trees 
blossom out of the centre board with gigantic acorns and pigmy 
leaves. These have led some writers to attribute this work to the 
della Rovere family, but the imventario describes it as having once 
borne a shield charged with an eagle and the letters I.F.N.2 

Perhaps the works which come next in importance are the two 
which represent standing figures each holding a reliquary (fig. 4). They 
are among the oldest in the collection and owe their escape from the 
catastrophe of the Venetian war to the fact that they were removed 
into safer custody than that afforded by Sant’ Antonio. Both are 
mentioned in the inventario of 1396, and probably were made about 
the year 1350. The first represents Sant’ Antonio himself, and the 





*“ Unum turibulum magnum et mirabiliter laboratum et deauratum cum octo 
angelis et octo figuris parvis, et in summitate sanctus Antonius cum suis cathenis 
argenteis, et in medio cathenarum sunt quatuor poma de argento aurato in modum 
loldani.” 

* The della Rovere family charged their shield with an oak tree eradicated. 
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Photo. Alinari Fratelli 
Fig. 4.—‘‘ Treasure of Sant’ Antonio,” Padua: Two Reliquaries. 


casket; which is surmounted by a crucifix having a Figure nailed 
to each side of the cross, contains that wonder-working finger with 
which the Taumaturgo was wont to calm the tempest and heal the 
sick... The other figure is that of St. Louis, Bishop of Toulouse, 
and the casket is inscribed :— 


QUEST E EL DIDO DE S ALVISE DE FRA MENO 
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Photo. Alinari Fratelli. 
Fig. 5.—‘‘ Treasure of Sant’ Antonio,” Padua: Reliquary of the Hair of Sant’ Antonio. 
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or, ‘‘ This is the finger of St. Louis of the Friars Minor.” The 
finger, however, is no longer there, and the cylinder contains a 
cherished pinch of earth from the Holy Land. 

Large figures seem to have been rarely attempted, and to judge 
from those still existing, this is perhaps fortunate. The St. Louis 
is a better work than the Sant’ Antonio, while the statue of this 
saint on the Reliquary of the Cowl of St. Bernardino of Siena, 
with the accompanying effigy of San Bernardino, is crude in the 
extreme. This reliquary was apparently made shortly before 1466, 
as it is mentioned in the inventario of that year, while, as Bernardino 
was not canonised until 1450, the date of its manufacture must 
fall within these sixteen years. When its resemblance to the 
Reliquary of the Hair of the Virgin is taken into consideration, it 
is difficult to resist attributing it to Bartolomeo da Bologna, and the 
period at which it must have been made does not forbid the assump- 
tion. 

There were, however, workers in the same style in Padua some 
twenty years earlier ; for the Reliquary of the Skin of Sant’ Antonio, 
which is signed and dated 


** OPUS CORETI DE CAGNOLIS DE CORTONA IN 1433, 
IN PADUA, 


exhibits the same niches with four-centred arches enriched with 
cusps and crockets, while the pierced bands of Bartolomeo are also 
to be found in it. Nothing more is known of this Corrado de’ 
Cagnoli of Cortona, and Cellinit does not even record his name. 

It would serve no useful purpose to illustrate all that the three 
cupboards in the Cappella delle Reliquie contain, but there are one 
or two other pieces which may be noticed. One of them was pre- 
sented by the Lazzara family and bears their arms, party per pale 
azure and or two wings counter-changed, on the base. It is probably 
much earlier than the great period of activity which took place in 
the first half of the fifteenth century, and has been much damaged. 
It differs in form from all the others, and the tabernacle is supported 
by four angels resting on graceful foliated brackets. 

Dating back to the time of Bartolomeo da Bologna—it is first 
mentioned in the inventario of 1466—is the reliquary known as the 
‘* Campaniel da l’Angelo,” from the resemblance of its upper 
portion to the figure-topped steeple over the central dome of the 





* Trattato dell’ Oreficeria. 
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basilica. It is much more architectural in design than the other 
Gothic examples, and there is a massiveness about it which is ill 
suited to the fine material in which it is wrought. The goldsmiths 
of Italy, rejoicing in the plasticity and malleability of the precious 
metals, loved to crowd their works with minute ornamentations 
such as are to be seen in the wonderful Missal Cover in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, said to have been made by Benvenuto Cellini. 
But as a master of the art Cellini stands alone, and the valuable 
hoard of Padua with all its wealth can show nothing which approaches 
to his skill. 

There seems to have been a considerable change after the 
middle of the fifteenth century, and the tendency of later workers is 
towards the Renaissance. The Reliquary of the Hair of Sant’ 
Antonio (fig. 5), said to have been made by Agostino of Padua, 
is a case in point ; for the crockets of the earlier reliquaries are 
here replaced by acanthus leaves, and the ornamentation round 
the casket is the same as we are familiar with in the panels 
round the choir of Sta. Maria delle Grazie at Milan. The same 
spirit is evident in the Reliquary of the Holy Thorns, a 
work in which enamels are abundantly employed, filling the. 
sides of the base, the circles of the knop and the panels of the 
upper part. The inscription on the foot— 


EX VOTO REVERENDISSIMI D. DOMINI HIERONYMI 
CARDINALS RECATENSIS 


refers to Girolamo Basso della Rovere and shows that it was made 
towards the end of the fifteenth century. 

These notes by no means exhaust the ‘‘ Treasure.” There 
are chalices and -patens of gold and silver-gilt; there is the 
baton of command which Erasmo di Narni, better known as 
Gattamelata, wielded when Captain of the Venetian forces, and 
whose well-known equestrian statue, by Donatello, stands in 
the Piazza before the church ; there is the miraculous drinking 
vessel of finest glass which was hurled by Aleardino upon 
the stones below, and which, to the astonishment of the 
beholders, smashed the very paving setts to atoms by way of 
proving the sanctity of Antonio. It bears to this day the 
inscription 


4 
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** HERETICUM . LUX . FIDEI . SIGNO . PURGAT . 
DUM . IACITUR . AB. ALTO. VASIS . VITREI . 
FRAGILITAS . NON . FRANGITUR. 


in witness of the fact. 


But enough has been said to show that the Treasure of Sant’ 
Antonio contains a collection of silversmiths’ work which will well 
repay a visit. Let those who rush headlong from Milan to Venice 
in search for the gems of the past pause at Padua. 


ROBERT W. CARDEN. 
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The Rubens Tapestries at Bramshill. 


TORED away in many a lonely mansion are priceless objects 
G of art and virtu which delight the eyes of all connoisseurs, 
and of all whose privilege it is to gaze on their perfections. 
A Velasquez hangs in an obscure Yorkshire hall, a Sévres 
vase adorns a homely villa, a lovely little miniature reposes in 
some old maid’s cabinet, and in the most unlikely places treasures 
of beauty and art are repeatedly discovered, the value of which 
is often little suspected by their owners. The story of their 
acquisition, how they came there, whence and from whom they 
were procured, all this is lost, save that legend and tradition weave 
unlikely histories and prove themselves to be a veritable /ucus 
non lucendt. 

In the northern region of Hampshire, amidst scenery of great 
beauty, in a noble park clothed with heather and bracken, stands 
Bramshill. It is a stately house, solitary, unprofaned; and the 
broad balustraded terraces, the quaint gardens, and the venerable 
oaks and yews whose branches overshadow the walks, all conjure yp 
visions of a bygone age, and speak of the growth of centuries of 
regular and peaceful existence. 

Bramshill was built by Lord Zouche in the early years of the 
seventeenth century, under the guiding hand of Thorpe, the archi- 
tect of Hatfield, who utilised some part of an earlier fourteenth 
century building. It is one of the most striking Jacobean mansions 
in England, “ looking out,” as Kingsley wrote, “far and wide 
over the rich lowland from its eyrie of dark pines,” keeping watch 
and ward over the moors and forests of the Copes’ ancestral 
domain. 

In this beautiful Hampshire home, set in its framework of 
dark pines, purple heather, and yellow gorse, there are many artistic 
treasures—paintings by. Lely, Holbein, Guido, Paul Brit, Vandyke, 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, Rubens ; Florentine mosaic cabinets, Chip- 
pendale furniture, arms and armour, and much else that is grateful 
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to the eyes of amateurs of art ; but that which is especially impor- 
tant is a magnificent series of tapestries, which is quite unique 
and of peculiar interest. 

The cartoons from which the designs of these tapestries were 
made were drawn by Rubens, and the tapestries themselves were 
executed at Brussels under the supervision or direction of that 
master. The subject of, the four pieces is the Life of Decius Mus, 
the renowned Roman Consul who fought bravely, and laid down 
his life, for his country. The story of the hero is well remembered. 
During the great Latin war, 340 B.c., Decius and his fellow Consul 
T. Manlius Torquatus had each of them a vision in the night before 
the battle announcing that the general of one side and the army 
of the other were doomed to death. Hence they agreed that the 
one whose wing first began to waver should sacrifice his life, and 
thus save the Roman army. Decius commanded the left wing, 
which, during the fight, began to give way. He then rushed into 
the thickest of the enemy and was slain, the Latin army were 
routed, and the Romans remained conquerors of the field. 

This story of the Roman hero fired the imagination of the great 
artist, and he produced not only the cartoons for these tapestries, 
but, later in life, painted in oils six pictures on the same subject, 
reproducing exactly the first, third, and fourth of these tapestries. 
The pictures are now in the Liechtenstein Gallery, near Vienna. 
I have not seen them, but they have been described by competent 
critics as ‘‘ most striking, bold, vigorous, and rapid,’”’ and one 
writer states that “they do honour to the name of the master 

. the creative genius of Rubens reigns throughout in the gran- 
deur and simplicity of the composition.” The original cartoons 
have vanished; perhaps some reader of this magazine may be 
able to discover their present abode. They were in the collection 
of M. Bertells, of Brussels, and were sold for 1,500 florins. Two 
of them came to England and: were exhibited in the European 
Gallery in 1791. Some of the original sketches are in the Munich 
Gallery. 

Rubens much admired a collection of marbles which were the 
property of Sir Dudley Carleton, then English Ambassador at the 
Hague, and he proposed to exchange for this some of his own 
pictures and a set of tapestries worked from his designs. The 
following letter written by Rubens to Sir Dudley, and dated 
May 26th, 1618, refers to this transaction :— 


“Toccante le Tapezzerie .. . Mandara a V.E. tutte le 
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misure del mio cartone della storia di Decius Mus, Console 

Romano, che si devovd per la Vittoria del popolo Romano, 

ma bisognara scrivere a Brussells per averle giuste, havendo 

io consigniato ogni cosa al maestro del lavoro.” * 

The tapestries, however, never came into the possession of 
Sir Dudley Carleton, who seems to have preferred another set 














Rubens Tapestry at Bramshill. 


representing the history of Scipio. Sir William Cope, the historian 
of Bramshill, to whom I am much indebted for the information 
contained in this article, could never discover how they found 





(Translation) : ‘‘ In respect of the tapestries, I wil] send your Excellency the whole 
measurements of my cartoons of the History of Decius Mus, the Roman Consul, who 
devoted himself to the success of the Roman people » but I shall write to Brussels 
to have them correct, having given everything to the master of the works,” 





2 
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their way to Bramshill. Lord Zouche, the builder of the house, 
may have obtained them from his friend, Sir Dudley. Sir Dudley 
was a close relation of the Cope family, and may have obtained the 
tapestries for them. They were evidently not made for the position 
which they now occupy, as they do not exactly fit the spaces 
assigned to them, and a strip of different tapestry has been inserted 
to make up the required width. 

The first of the series shows Decius consulting the Augurs. 
We see the hero clad in armour over which is cast the paludamentum ; 
a priest habited in splendid vestments stands by an altar accom- 
panied by other priests, one of whom stands holding the entrails 
of the victim. A stag lies on the ground in front, and two men 
are leading a white heifer. Schmuzer produced an engraving of 
this. 

Next we see Decius taking leave of the Senate before engaging 
in the war. Six senators are standing on a platform, and before 
them stand the two consuls. Decius holds a small statue of Mars 
which has a little figure of Victory. Both consuls carry the staves 
of office ; behind them is a standard-bearer with a banner inscribed 
S. P. QO. R., and in the distance is a view of Rome. 

The death of Decius follows; he is seen falling backwards 
from a plunging charger pierced by a spear in the neck, while 
one of his soldiers on a spirited piebald horse is avenging his death. 
Dead and dying warriors strew the field of battle. This has been 
engraved by G. A. Miiller. The fourth subject is the obsequies 
of Decius, who lies on a couch surrounded by his warriors. Arms, 
banners, and the heads of his enemies decorate the head of the 
couch ; the spoils of victory, rich vases of gold and silver, lie around, 
and bound prisoners. A soldier is dragging a female by the hair 
of her head, and another rudely clutching the skirts of a matron. 
This spirited scene has been engraved by Adam Batsch. 

Such are the Rubens tapestries which have found a home 
in the old house of Bramshill; but these are not all the examples 
of ancient art that this interesting mansion contains. In the 
chapel there are some early tapestries which cannot be later than 
1450. Some authorities assign to them a still earlier date, and they 
are apparently of German workmanship, or, at least, of German 
design. I hope that it may be possible to obtain a series of photo- 
graphs of these, and will then attempt to give some description 
of these remarkable specimens of ancient tapestry-work. 

P. H. DITcHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
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Abo, the Ancient Capital of Finland. 

‘ BO was founded by the Swedes to be the capital of their 

; \ conquered province of Finland, and such it remained 
during the whole period of their rule and for some time 
after it had lapsed, at the beginning of the last century, 

to Russia. This country, one of the least known, but by no means 
the least beautiful in Europe, stretches along the eastern side of 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the northern side of the Gulf of Finland, 
and is a vast undulating plain of low granite hills, interspersed with 
great lakes and intersected by rapid rivers, covered with dense 
forests, and fringed round the coasts with wooded islands, on which 
in summer the wild-flowers bloom luxuriantly down to the edge of 
its tideless sea. The country is so covered with lakes, and the sea so 
closely sprinkled with islands, the elements, indeed, are so mixed, 
that it is commonly said that when the land was divided from the 
water Finland was forgotten. Although we know little or nothing 
of the country before the Swedish invasion in the middle of the 
twelfth century, there is little doubt but that the early Vikings were 
well acquainted with it. The rocks round the islands of Tull- 
klippor, off Hangé, have those strange petraglyphs which are so 
common in Bohuslin on the Cattegat ; and traces of the mound- 
burials, so common throughout Scandinavia, are to be found here, 
indicating the temporary or permanent settlement of the sea-rovers 
on the coasts. 

The definite history of the country begins with the reign of 
Erik IX. of Sweden, and_the settlement of the district round Abo 
by the Swedes. Erik, whom a grateful church canonized after his 
death, became the King of the Swedes and Goths as the result of a 
revolution and a fresh settlement of the succession. In this arrange- 
ment the Finns, who appear to have been ‘even then regarded 
as subjects of the Swedish kings, although they had not been 
converted to Christianity, seem not to have concurred, and Erik 
regarded their reconquest and their conversion as a holy duty. 
The Second Crusade had but just then come to a termination, and 
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the crusading spirit was abroad in the mind of the nations, and 
this,gave additional zest to the King’s expedition. Moreover, he 
had at his court ‘at the time two ardent and powerful ecclesiastics, 
who were, curiously enough, both Englishmen. The most remark- 
able of these was Nicholas Brakespeare, better known later as 
Adrian IV., who had been sent 
to Scandinavia as legate by 
Eugenius III. Here he either 
- found or brought with him in 
( his train another Englishman, 
named Henry, who was conse- 
crated, perhaps by Nicholas 
himself, as Bishop of Upsala, ~ 
about the year 1148. These 
two, no doubt, brought all the influ- 
ence of the Church to bear on the 
mind of Erik, and exalted his expedi- 
tion to the dignity of a crusade; and 
when he started on his work, about 
the year 1150, Bishop Henry accom- 
panied him. They landed at- the 
mouth of the Aura river, somewhere 
near the present site of Abo, which 
was, even then, a settlement of some 
sort. The neighbouring tribes were 
soon reduced to submission, and Erik 
~ returned to Sweden to find his death 
soon after in a fight with the Danes, 
} and left the Bishop of Upsala to 
| continue his work and convert the 
| 





























people, by force or persuasion, to the 
Christian faith. The statue of St. Erik 
appears in the centre of the north porch 
=! TP of Upsala Cathedral, perhaps from the 

Fig. 1-—St. Erik, from the North hand of one of Estienne de Bonville’s 

orch of Upsala Cathedral. i 

carvers, where he is represented as 

trampling on a subjugated Finn (fig. 1). To his task Henry 
devoted the rest of his life, founding a castle on the coast to 
preserve his temporal rule, and building a church for the spiritual 
needs of his converts ; but he was presently murdered by a Finn 
named Lalli, and was canonized by his friend and fellow-countryman, 
Pope Adrian IV., in 1158. 
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The site he selected for his new church was some two or three 
miles up the river, where its narrowness protected the place from 
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Fig. 2.—St. Maria, Rantamaki, the Ancient Cathedral of Abo. 


the raids of pirates, and which, lying within sight of a large tumulus, 
may have somewhat reminded him of his own church at Old Upsala ; 
and here in a village called Rantamaki he built the first church 
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in Finland and dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin. The church of 
St. Maria, Rantamaki, as it now stands, shews three aisles of equal 
height, five bays long, and terminating with a square east end. 
The vaulting of plain brickwork springs from simple shafts, and is 
all covered by a wooden roof in a single span. The enclosing walls, 
for the greater part of their height, are of rough granite blocks 
and are very thick, and are, with but little doubt, part of the original 
twelfth-century church ; but the brickwork of the gables and the 
vaulting and of all the more ornamental parts belong to the fifteenth 
century. The large south porch, which forms the ‘‘ wapenhus,”’ 
is entered only on the east and west sides ; and the belfry, so often 
detached in Swedish churches, is here built against the northern 
part of the west front (fig 2). 

The rude and solid character of the older parts of the building 
accord well with the surroundings amid which it was placed—among 
a sullen and half-converted population and in a position liable 
to attack from the tribes further up the country which had not 
yet been subjugated. Perhaps the death of Bishop Henry, or 
St. Henrik, as he became called when he was adopted as the patron 
saint of Finland, was a signal for some rising among the natives ; 
but, whatever may be the cause, it is clear that the country continued 
to be in an unsafe and unsettled condition, and Rantémaki, standing 
so far from the defending castle, an inconvenient place for the 
bishop’s seat. Accordingly we find that, in 1209, on the appoint- 
ment of another bishop named Thomas, who, singularly enough, 
was also an Englishman, the removal of the bishop’s seat to the 
neighbourhood of the castle was determined upon. Among some 
interesting documents bound up in what is known as the ‘‘ Abo 
domkyrkans Swartbok,” which fortunately escaped destruction in 
the great fire of 1827, was found a Bull of Pope Gregory IX., of 
the year 1229, relating to the removal of the See from Rantamaki, 
and stating that Bishop Thomas of Finland wished to remove his 
seat thence to a more convenient place within his diocese, and the 
Pope issues a commission to the Bishop of Linképing, the Abbot 
of the Cistercian order on the island of Gotland and to the Provost of 
Wisby, to enquire into the matter and to permit the transference 
if found desirable. Presumably the decision come to was favourable 
to the removal, but whether any steps were taken at the time 
towards this is uncertain ; and tradition says that Bishop Thomas 
was acting with a view to oust the Swedish authority and make 
the country directly subject to the Pope. This would have been 
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quite in accordance with the spirit of the times; but the Swedes 
prevented the realization of the scheme by another descent on 
Finland. A new crusade, as it was conveniently called, was under- 
taken by Birger Jarl in 1249, who not only resettled the country 
round Abo, but extended the Swedish rule into the northern interior 
and built the castle of Tavasthus ; and it was only after these events 
that the removal of the See took place. 

The site selected for the new cathedral was a low hill by the side 
of the Aurajoki, about two miles from the mouth, which appears 
to have been an ancient tumulus and bore the descriptive name 
. of ‘‘ Unikranki,”’ or the Hill of the Sleepers. Near the foot of it 

was the spring at which Bishop Henry baptized his first converts, © 
which is still known as St. Henrik’s fountain. Whatever associations, 
however, may have suggested the site, the way it lent itself to the 
purposes of defence no doubt determined its selection. The work 
is said to have been actually commenced in 1258, and considerable 
progress in the building took place during the century, as special 
indulgences were granted in March, 1291, to those attending masses 
in the church on the occasion of the election of a new bishop. This 
was one Magnus Thunsson, who was born at Rusko, a little to the 
north of Abo, and was the first Finn to obtain the bishopric. In 
this bishop’s time the cathedral was consecrated, it is generally 
assumed in the year 1300; and at the same time the relics of St. 
Henrik were removed from Rantamaki to the new building. The 
anniversary of the day, known as the “‘ dies translationis,’’ was 
always kept on the 18th of June, and that of his death on the 17th 
of January; and as these dates coincided with, or suggested, the 
periods of the great summer and winter fairs, they became very 
important events in the life of Abo. 

Perhaps the works first undertaken were the fortification of the 
precinct, for which the site presented many advantages. These 
fortifications, which were, to a great extent, existing at the time - 
of the great fire of 1827, consisted of a wall of graystone and brick 
some 12 feet high and 4 feet thick surrounding the hill, with towers 
of granite at intervals. The enclosed hill measured about 450 feet 
from east to west, and 320 feet from north to south, and the church 
was placed at the apex in the centre, and six gateways fitted with 
wooden doors gave access to the space, two of them being vaulted. 
The south gate formed the ‘‘ wapenhus,” and it was used continu- 
ously as such, except for a brief interval before the Reformation, 
when it became an office for the sale of indulgences. The necessity 
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for such fortifications was shewn very soon after their erection, 
for in 1318 a Russian force under Demetrius Romanowitch landed. 
from a large fleet and entrenched themselves on some granite rocks 
rising near the river between Abo and Rantamaki, which is still 
marked on the maps as ‘‘ Ryss-backen,”’ and at once commenced the 
siege of the church. The new works were not strong enough to 
resist them, the church was soon plundered, much of the building 
was destroyed; but Rugwald, the bishop, appears very shortly 
afterwards to have repaired or rebuilt the ruins. 

The earliest portion of the church to be erected was the west 
end. The eastern part, which was square, only stood until the time 
of Bishop John Peter, who died in 1370, and who appears to have 
destroyed the eastern wail and gable, and commenced the lengthening 
of the church eastwards, Bishop John Advensis continuing the work 
after his death. The dates we have of the gift or endowment of 
a number of new altars at this period form a record of the progress 
of the new choir and its chapels. The altar of the Lady Chapel 
was erected and endowed by Canon Winchinus:in 1343, in the time 
of Bishop Hemmings, the founder of the cathedral library, and the 
altar of St. George in 1355. These may have been erected within 
the first church, as the date given for the extension is later, and 
as Bishop Hemmings was buried in the old choir. One of the most 
interesting documents preserved in the “ Abo domkyrkans Swartbok”’ 
is an account given by an eye-witness of the translation of the 
relics of this bishop, in the year 1470, from his grave to a new 
shrine prepared to receive them, which took place with much 
ceremony and illumination, all of which is faithfully described in 
detail, in the presence of Jacob Ulfsson, Archbishop of Upsala, 
and Matthias, Bishop of Strengnas. After the date given for the 
extension several new altars were erected and endowed, as that 
of St. Catherine, by a citizen of Abo and his wife, in 1370; of 
St. Bartholomew in 1374; of SS. Henrik and Erik, by a citizen of 
Stockholm, in 1400 ; St. Lawrence in 1405, and several others later. 

It is uncertain whether the church was vaulted before the 
fifteenth century, but if so, the vault had been destroyed, for it 
is then, perhaps after one of its many fires, described as ‘‘ open.” 
But about 1421 Bishop Magnus Olai Tavast began to vault the 
building throughout; and this roof, except where damaged by 
later accidents, is the one we now see, and seems to have brought 
the interior to the state in which we now findit. This Bishop Tavast 
was one of the greatest of Abo’s bishops. He was born in 1357 
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at a little village in Wirmo, in the neighbourhood, of an ancient 
family. Of his early education we know nothing, except that he 
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Fig. 3.—St: Henrik, Abo, the present Cathedral. 


studied at Prague, where he took the degree of Master in Philosophy ; 


but he became cathedral-priest in Abo in 1410, and in 1412 he was 
About 1430 he made a pilgrimage to the Holy 


made the bishop. 
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Land, and on his return he resigned his bishopric in 1450, and 
retired to a house of his own near Nadendal, where he had founded 
a convent of Briggittine nuns, and died in 1452 at the good old 
age of 95 years. . 

The tower, much of which belongs to the original building, has 
had an adventurous history ; it has survived storms, sieges and fires, 
and the great conflagration which early in the last century destroyed 
the city (fig. 3). The lowest stage is of rough, unhewn granite blocks 
of considerable size, and was originally unpierced by any external 
door or window, being built, like the Roman campanile and the 
Saxon and Irish towers, for temporary defensive purposes. Above 
this lowest storey rises a loftier stage, also of granite, but of smaller 
and slightly squared stones, and it 
is doubtful if even this was pierced 
with windows ; and all this granite 
portion of the tower may have been 
standing at the time of the Russian 
raid in 1318. The upper portions 
of the tower are entirely of a 
reddish-brown brickwork, and retain 
many of the ornamental features of 
the fifteenth-century work carried 
out by Bishop Tavast. The 
character of this work shews all 
the peculiarities of the Baltic style, 
and, though without the richness of 
the tracery and colour of the brick- 

Fig: 4 Remains of North-West —_ work of Pomerania and the Altmark, 
shews the same thin arches and 
sunk plastered panels. This German influence is easily accounted 
for. _Although Abo does not appear in the list of Hanse Towns or 
of those allied to them, the trade of the town was entirely in the 
hands of the German merchants. Low German was the language 
of commerce, and the greater number of the municipal officers were 
Germans. There are evident traces, unobliterated by the seven- 
teenth-century brick stage raised on the old tower, of the 
pinnacles and gables which at one time crowned it, and from 
which, no doubt, a spire did, or was intended to, spring 
(fig. 4). 

The tower was burned down in 1681, and again in 1738, after 

which the upper part was reconstructed. It was heightened by 
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another brick storey and a square dome, on the ball and weather- 
cock of which no less than 57 gold ducats were expended in the 
gilding ; and seven new bells, cast in Stockholm, were hung in the 
tower. This dome was destroyed in the great fire, and has been 
replaced by a lofty spire of singularly unpleasing outline, with blank 
traceried windows, all executed in copper; and the tower itself 
has been finished with a coarse plaster-moulded cornice. 

The cathedral, as we now see it, consists of three aisles, the 
centre one very lofty, lighted only by small clerestory windows, 
and with no triforium or-other ornamentation between them and the 
plain chamfered arches of the aisle arcades. The side aisles are 
narrow, but with plain, square chapels to 
each bay. The choir, which is not divided 
in any way from the nave, terminates in a 
semi-hexagonal apse with surrounding aisle, 
from which radiate three chapels. The 
centre one of these is octagonal on plan 
and nearly as lofty as the nave, and is 
covered with a low spire distinct from the 
church roof. The walls of this chapel are 
frescoed by Ekman, a native painter, with 
scenes from early Finnish history; but, 
with this exception, the whole of the 
interior is plastered and whitewashed. In 
one or two of the chapels some slight 
attempts have been made at coloured 
decoration, and one of the windows has 
some Munich glass, designed by Svertschkoff, i il 
representing Queen Catharine Mansdotter, joey = the ‘Coleen 
the peasant wife of the unfortunate Erik XIV. 

The great fire of Abo in 1827 was not alone responsible for the 
bare condition in which we now find this building. Four times 
during the sixteenth century was the roof destroyed and most of 
the ornaments of the interior swept away by fires resulting from 
lightning ; in 1546 it was wasted by an accidental fire, and the 
tower was so frequently in flames that only its solidity saved it. 
‘In 1509 the Danes under Otto Rud suddenly in the night swooped 
down on the unfortunate city and plundered the cathedral, from 
which they carried off-all the precious things, including the bishop’s 
mitre and the ‘‘ better books.” Seven years afterwards the Danes 
were induced to return the mitre, but the jewels had disappeared. 
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Though the sacristy was so often burned out or plundered, its lock 
remains to this day intact, as a silent witness to the care their 
custodians took to preserve the cathedral treasures (fig. 5). 
































o 
Fig. 6.—Aboslottet. 


Aboslottet, the castle of Abo, is a huge, bare granite building 
with two massive square towers rising above its courtyards, into 


which all the windows open (fig. 6). Thé walls only are ancient, for 
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fire or ordinary siege—and it has endured many—could destroy 
them, and they may date back to the era of the building of the 
castle by S. Erik and S. Henrik in the twelfth century. Its historical 
associations are few. It was for a time the residence of John, the 
son of Gustavus Vasa, the first grand-duke of Finland, but it is 
the better remembered as one of the prisons of his brother Erik XIV., 
who, after proposing himself as consort to Queen Elizabeth, Mary 
Queen of Scots, the Princess of Lorraine, and others, finally married 
Catherine Mansdotter, a fruit-seller and a subject. The building 
is impressive if only for its size and grimness, and it stands apart 
from all other buildings, except timber yards, guarding the mouth 
of the river, and looking out over the oak-covered island of Runsala. 
Comparatively little has been written on the subject of Abo, 
or indeed of Finland itself, and the principal modern authorities 
are La Finlande et les Finlandats par O. M. Reuter and Anteckningar 
om Abo domkyrka af A. Lindman, both published at Helsingfors. 
From these, and from notes and sketches made by the author during 
a visit to the country a few years ago, the material for this article 
has been derived. J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
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Tatuing in India and amongst the 


"A borigines. 


HERE is, I believe, no mention of tatuing in any of the 
sacred books of India; but there are vague legends as 


to its origin. It was the invention of the Third Age— 
the ‘‘ Dvapar,”’ as it is called. 

Generally speaking, it is used for ornamental purposes only, 
the female supposing that it adds to her charms ; but it also has 
a deeper or talismanic import, and certain designs are placed on the 
body, arms, legs, chest, or abdomen for specific reasons—to ward off 
the evil eye, or to bring good luck. Others again have a still deeper 
meaning, for in Chattisgargh, a district in the Central Provinces, 
the women tatu themselves in order that they may be recognised 
as such by men in the Great Hereafter ; and certain secret marks, 
put on the left arm and known only to their husbands, are supposed 
to indicate a means by which a man can recognise his earthly wife, 
should he wish to do so in the world to come. I have no doubt that 
this belief is universal amongst the Chumars and aboriginal tribes 
of that district. | 

In a great majority of cases women only are tatued, and this 
again leads one to suppose that the origin of the invention in the 
misty past was in some way connected with the desire to differentiate 
between the sexes in the hereafter. Many of the aboriginal tribes 
of the Chattisgargh district firmly believe that, although the body 
of a woman decays and returns to dust, her tatu marks remain on 
her astral body and go with it when that body ascends. These 
marks will not only admit her into the heaven for women, but will 
be the tokens of identification. 

No man, amongst most of the castes in India, will allow himself 
to be tatued ; it is looked upon as a practice peculiar to women only, 
and is therefore degrading toa man. I have also noticed indications 
that lead me to suppose that, primarily, many regarded it as a 
mark of original sin in some mysterious way connected with the 
Fall of Man. 
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The sin of Eve in the Garden of Eden is typified in the East 
with the branding with tatu marks of the woman only. The higher 
castes will not allow their women to be tatued ; to them the cere- 
mony is ‘‘ anathama maranatha’—and why? Because they 
presume that their women-folk are not in need of redemption. A 
Brahmin woman is Heaven-born and free from original sin, but lower 
caste women are not, and shew it by tatuing their bodies. 



















Fig. 1.—A Bheel Warrior. 


This theory, I think, is worthy of consideration as proving the 
connection between religion and tatuing. 

Only women of low caste, such as Gonds, Bunjaras, Nats, Dhers, 
Kunjas, Chumars, and all aboriginal tribes, undertake the ceremony. 

Why tatuing should be deemed unclean, and the operation be 
undertaken by only the lower castes, it is difficult to determine, 
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unless the art originated amongst the lower caste aborigines, and, 
like so many handicrafts of India, became hereditary, such skill as 
is required in manipulating the needles and drawing the designs 
being taught by mother to daughter. In no case is tatuing ever 
done by a man. 

This is not to be wondered at, as in the East it is well known 
that, except she be his wife or a harlot, no man may speak to a 
woman. To take hold of her hand in order to tatu it would be a 
disgrace not only to the man himself, but also to the woman’s 
husband, who would look upon himself as dishonoured. 

Indian women shew great disinclination to being ministered to 
by a man, even by a medical man in cases of illness, and have 
in many instances, chosen death in preference. 

The professional tatuers go round from village to village at certain 
seasons of the year, generally during the rainy season, from June 
to October. Theinstrument used is a bundle of four or five needles 
held together in the middle, but the jungle tribes often use the thorns 
of the Babul tree instead; a sharp thorn being preferable to a 
blunt needle. One often sees a man taking a thorn out of his foot 
with another thorn, and upon being questioned, he says that this 
method will prevent the spot from festering; thus we have proof 
that the germ theory was believed in by the savage—or perhaps 
that thorns were used for such purposes long before needles were 
invented ! 

Several designs are drawn on the part of the body to be tatued, 
and as soon as one is approved, no time is lost in starting operations. 
The ‘‘ Gondhniwali,” or pricker woman—if one may translate the 
term literally from the Hindustanee—sings snatches of songs 
while her fingers cleverly manipulate the needles. This perhaps is 
to divert the attention of her patient ; but it is also probable that 
there is a mystic meaning in these songs she chants, for, being 
almost a savage, she thinks but little of the pain she may be inflicting, 
but is full of superstitions and wishes to divert the evil eye, or 
omens of ill-luck. It is more than probable that the origin of tatuing 
and the full significance of many things connected with it will be 
discovered in the translations of these songs of the tatu woman. 

The pigments used are generally of three colours only—black, 
red, or green. In the Central Provinces most of the designs are done 
in a greenish black, with portions in red to set it off. The ingredients 
are the barks or leaves of certain trees, such as ‘‘ neem”’ or ‘‘ mava,”’ 
mixed with charcoal. The red colour is also obtained from the 
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juice of plants or fruit, and “ kajal,” or lamp black, is extensively 
used. The colour often loses its intensity, and on many of the hands 
and arms I examined, especially those of old women, the designs 
were only just visible, but in no instance were they entirely 
obliterated. 

One old woman in particular greatly amused me ‘by shewing 
her temper when I told her that her marks were not visible. She 
was enraged at the insult, and said that she was not going to be sent 
to perdition as she had the marks. ‘‘ Look again,” she said as 
she stretched out her wrinkled skin, and there, between the wrinkles, 
I was able to discern the outlines of a design, indistinct in detail, 
but supposed to represent a scorpion. She laughed a good deal 
when I told her that I was also going to be tatued with a ‘‘ bichu,” 
or scorpion. ‘‘ Then you will be mistaken for a woman,” she said, 
‘“ and go to the Women’s Paradise.”’ 

After being tatued, a child is not allowed its bath for a few 
days, in order that the pigments may work themselves into the 
designs without being washed out. This is no hardship to an Indian 
child, who, like her Western sisters, sometimes delights to go without 
washing, and often evades, by cunning little subterfuges, her daily 
dip in the tank. 

There is absolutely no attempt at art in any of the designs 
stamped by the tatu woman ; they are crude to the last degree. 
Certain outlines are supposed to represent reptiles, insects, flowers, 
or articles in daily use ; a circle of dots with a dot in the centre 
represents a flower, a vertical line with a few other lines sticking 
out of it at any angle is a tree, and so on. Birds, animals, or 
trees, as will be seen by the illustrations attached, are alike crude, 
while man, God’s noblest creature, is often depicted by only a 
vertical line for his body, two lines for legs, two for arms, and a 
mere ‘‘ blob” for a head ! 

This seems to be a favourite design among all primitive people, 
a more advanced stage being a triangle with a head and legs. 
The strange part of it is, that an Indian rustic of to-day, if asked to 
draw a man, will probably draw one on exactly the same lines as 
those adopted by his ancestors of several centuries ago; for time 
has not moved as far as rustic art is concerned. 

Generally speaking, girls are tatued about the age of five or 
six, onthe left arm only, additional marks being put on the forehead 
or chest after she is married: Sometimes a woman re-marries, 
when she has additional marks put upon her ; and this only confirms 
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the superstitious belief that each husband likes to have a differentia- 
ting mark of his own for the purpose of identifying his wife in the 
next world. 

Hindu women, as is a well-known fact, are never supposed to 
marry for a second time, and this rule was probably enforced by 
their religion when the likelihood of several men claiming the same 
wife was made evident in the teachings of religious books (I should 
say other than their own), for the re-union of man and wife is very 
distinctly inculcated in the religious teachings of the Hindu religion. 
There is no objection to one man having many wives (which is 
surely a modern innovation borrowed from the teachings of 
Mahamed), but there is an objection to one woman having many 
husbands. 

I have no hesitation in stating that-many of the Indian tatu 
marks have mystic meanings attached to them, about which I have 
tried to obtain information. They are placed on certain parts of 
the body for certain reasons, and are the ‘‘ mascots ” of the people 
on whom they are stamped. « 

The dagger, so often seen, is meant to imply armed defiance, 
and is symbolical of resistance even unto death, should the honour 
of the woman who wears it be assailed. Nobody is supposed to 
be able to molest a woman wearing the sign of the dagger. The 
scorpion tells its own story, ‘‘ Touch me not, or I will sting! ’’ The 
peacock is the symbol of vanity, yet it is believed among the Gonds 
that its legs are an antidote for disease ; it may therefore be used 
to ward off disease, especially of the head, for when that bird is 
seen spreading his charming feathers before his consort, he looks 
as though he had a swollen head. The crescent and star are looked 
upon by all nations as a lucky sign, especially when matters of love 
are under consideration. _ 

A blessing on wedded life is invoked by ‘‘ Chakka chakki,”’ or 
pair of ducks, which is stamped on the fore-arms of many women. 
These birds, like the Sarus of India, are always together, and cannot 
live without one another. 

The mystic sign of the ‘‘ satya,” or cross upon the forehead, 
must indeed be an indelible invocation to the Creator to bless the 
destiny of the wearer, for that ‘‘ Kismut,” or destiny, is supposed 
to be written on the skull bone inside, and is thus ever guarded 
by the sign of the cross outside. An Eastern will always touch his 
forehead when he refers to his ‘‘ Kismut,” or fate. The crescent 
and star, also used as a sign of destiny, is often placed upon the 
forehead. 


7 
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A blessing upon different trades is often quaintly invoked by 
having a trade-mark tatued. A milk vendor, or ‘‘ gwalin,” for 
instance, has Gopi, a goddess of the clan, drawn upon her person, 
while a sweetmeat seller’s wife has a ‘‘ karai,” or pan used in the 
making of sweets, stamped upon her fore-arm. A fisher woman is 
stamped with a ‘‘ machi,” or sign of a fish, and a sweeper woman 
with a ‘‘ jharoo,” or broom. 

Many tatu marks selected by the religious are designed to 
represent different deities, so that when, hereafter, the wearer is 
asked by her Creator whether she remembered the gods during 
her lifetime, she will be able to point to their image and super- 
scription upon her arm in proof of having done so. 








Fig. 2.—A Bheel Village. 


The Bheels, an aboriginal tribe of the Central Provinces of 
India, are skin-marked after a different fashion. All the male 
Bheels brand the outside of their fore-arms with burnt rags. These 
brands are called ‘‘ Dhamlas,” meaning “ self-imposed brands.” 
There are usually four brands on the right fore-arm, and three on 
the left. The size of each is about an inch in diameter, and they are 
fairly circular in shape. The age at which they are burnt is about 
four years, when the Bheels are mere boys, and the season for 
branding is in the cold weather, between October and March. 
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All the brands are burnt in on the same day, and a number of 
boys perform the operation together, each one cheering up the 
other. The process adopted is very simple. Small balls are made 
of the required size, and tapering to a point something like Spring 
onions. One ball at a time is placed on the spot to be branded 
and then set fire to. It burns fairly rapidly, and, when burnt out, 
has charred that portion of the skin directly beneath it, leaving a 
scar for life. The skin'only is burnt, and not the flesh, but all the 
marks seen by me were clear and distinct. A good deal of pain 
is felt both during and after the operation, but the brave little 
fellows are encouraged to endure it manfully, and, being a semi- 
religious ceremony, it is gone through with great fortitude. 

The reason for this burning is that the Bheels firmly believe that 
Ram, the Almighty, will not burn them for their sins in the world 
to come, if that burning is gone through on earth. 

Boyhood is selected as the most suitable period, for wounds 
take less time to heal on the flesh of a strong, growing lad, and 
are not so very acutely felt by the young as the old. A secluded 
place, away from the village, is considered a lucky spot in which 
to undergo the operation, and the mothers of the lads are not per- 
mitted to be present ; sometimes the fathers also absent themselves, 
relying absolutely on their sons to fulfil their obligations to their 
caste as Bheels. No Bheel is considered to be a true Bheel unless 
he has his ‘‘ Dhamlas.” C. H. Dracotrt. 
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These designs are used by low caste Hindu women, and men and women of the 
Aboriginal tribes. 


Part of Body. Design. Hindu Name. Meaning in English. 
Forehead... bes vod oo Satiya ne ... Mystic Cross. 
Fore-arm, left om ue L Gobri eas ... Female cowherd. 
Forehead ... Pas de we * Y= Chand Tara ... Crescent and star. 
Left hand, behind thumb... Bichu ae ... Scorpion. 


eo . Sita ka puloo ... Sitas (a goddess) saree 
Sr (dress). 
Right and left temple __... a ~ : + ee ... Arrow-head. 


Fore-arm, left hand, inside 


Left shoulder 2% © Amkajhar... —.., Mango tree. 

Right wrist, outside sds pee pe Poot... ti ... Beads. 

Right wrist, inside... me ee, Sarak ghur ka ... Road to our home. 
Top of left shoulder on TTF Am ka phul ... Fruit of the mango. 
Left.fore-arm, inside 2. ae ° > Katar ait ... Dagger. 


Right wrist, inside:.. .. Dagger. 





Left wrist, inside ... 





Jeft fore-arm, inside Batasa ee ... A sweet. 





Part of Body. 
Right fore-arm, outside 
Ditto 
Left fore-arm, inside 


Ditto 


Ditto 


Back of left hand ... 


Percussion, right hand 


Left fore-arm, inside 
Left nostril... 


Base of all fingers, right 
and lefthand ... ose 


On feet, left instep 
Left cheek ... 


Centre of chin 
Left fore-arm, outside 
Ditto 


Between elbow and shoulder 


Left fore-arm, inside 
Ditto 


Right fore-arm, inside 


Front of breast 


Feet 


Design. 


>» 
) 


vt 





zrss3 
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Hindu Name. 


Kagla 


Chakka Chakki 


Machi 


Sooa... 


Sita ka Karai 


Kamal ka phool 


Jaoo 


Not known ... 


Boondi 


Satya 


Danee 


Boond 


Boonda 


Laung 


Mor 


Putli 


Jhar 
Ram Luchmi ka 
joon 


Noor ka joon 


Mor aur jhar 


Phul 


Meaning in English. 
.. Crows. 
.. Pair of brahmini ducks. 
.. Fish. 
. Parrots. 
.. Sitas frying pan or boiling 
pot. 


.. The Lotus flower. 


.. Barley corns. 


.. PerhapsSitamaika puloo, 
or dress of Sita. 

.. Drops. 

.. Mystic cross. 

.. Dots. 


.. Drop. 
.. Large Drop. 


.. Cloves. 
.. Peacock. 


.. Dolls (mystic). 


«. Trees. 


Ram and Luchmi, the 
couple. 


.. Pair of peacocks. 


.. Pair of peacocks and tree. 


ee Flower. 
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Some Interesting Essex Brasses. 


N three previous occasions, we have contributed to these 
(3 pages‘ articles describing some of the more interesting 
monumental brasses to be found in this county. In the 
present article, we treat of and illustrate ten more such 

brasses, including several of the finest existing in the county. 

The first we select for treatment is that to Sir John de Wautone 
(1347) and his wife Ellen (fig. 1), which lies in the north aisle of 
the nave at Wimbish and is one of the earliest and most interesting 
we have in Essex. The effigies are small and placed in the head 
of a very elegant octofoil cross, which, together with the marginal 
fillet on which was the inscription, is almost wholly lost. 

The figure of the knight (about 19 ins. high) is also slightly muti- 
lated, having lost both feet and the left leg up to the knee. The 
left leg has been lost recently, for it appears-on the rubbing we 
reproduce (taken about 1885) and on others in our possession. 
The curious attitude in which the knight stands (that is, with a 
slight twist in his body) is found on most military brasses of this 
date. The feet rested, apparently, upon the ground and not upon 
the back of an animal. The armour depicted is of exceptional 
interest, as it marks a period of rapid transition. Bascinet and 
camail are worn, together with a jupon of early form, having a 
loose skirt, which falls almost to the knees and entirely conceals 
both hawberk and haketon, though these were worn beneath it. 
Only two other representations in brass of this early evolutionary 
form of the jupon remain, one of these being also in this county 
(at Bowers Gifford) the other at Elsing, in Norfolk. The arms appear 
to be encased entirely in plate armour. Three overlapping plates, 
known as épauliéres, protect the shoulders. Jambs of plate defend 
the shins, but mail appears at the back of the legs. There is no 
shield—an unusual feature on military effigies of earlier date 
than 1360. ; 


* See Reliquary and Illustrated Archeologist v, pp. 9-21 (1899); vii, pp. 73-88 
(1901) ; and ix, pp. 145-162 (1903). 
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Fig. 1.—Brass of Sir John de Wautone (1347) and wife, at Wimbish. 
The figure of the lady,is, fortunately, still complete. She wears 


a long loose gown, over which _is.thrown a sleeveless mantle, fastened 
by a broad band across the breast. Her neck and chin are concealed 
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by the wimple. In most brasses of this century, the head is covered 
by a kerchief; but, in this case, the hair is uncovered, except 
for a fillet crossing the forehead, and is arranged in plaited rolls, 
falling on each side of the face. 

The beautiful floriated cross (its head divided into eight compart- 
ments, four larger and four smaller) is now entirely lost, with the 
exception of one of the smaller divisions, which is, however, sufficient 
to give an idea of the elegance of design of the whole. Its matrix 
shows that the plain slender shaft rose from a ‘‘ castle”’ on the 
back of an elephant. This animal is not often represented on 
brasses, and we know of no other representation of so early a date 
as this, but one of nearly two centuries later date is figured here- 
after.? 

The border fillet (on which was the inscription) is now wholly 
lost, with the exception of one smal! fragment, which bears no 
lettering. At the corners were small plates, which bore, in all 
probability, the evangelistic symbols. Most of the inscription 
remained, however, when the Rev. William Holman, an Essex 
historian, visited the church about 1715, and his record of what 
then existed enables us to supply with some confidence the missing 
portions, which appear to have been two. If our surmise as to these 
is correct, the whole read :— 


* [JOJHAN : DE : VAUTONE : CHIVALIER : ET: 
DAME : ELLEN : [SA : FEMME: } GISUNT : ICY : DEU: 
DE : LOUR : ALMES : EYT : MERCY :? 


Sir John de Wautone, or Walton,3 lived at Tiptofts (anciently 
Walton’s) in Wimbish, and was three times sheriff of Essex and 
Hertfordshire. In 1322, he was summoned to perform military 
duty against the Scots; in 1324, to attend the Great Council 
at Westminster; and, in 1345, to attend the King into France, 
with his complement of horses and men-at-arms. 

From a military, we proceed to notice a legal, effigy—that of 


Thomas Rolf (d. 1440), Serjeant-at-Law, at Gosfield, whose brass 
(fig. 2), still in excellent condition, lies upon an altar-tomb on the 


south side of the chancel. It has lost, however, a mouth-scroll 
from above and a shield from below the figure. 





* See page 47. 

2 [JoJhn de Wautone, Knight, and the Lady Ellen [his wife] lie here. May God 
have mercy on their souls. Salmon says (History of Essex, p. 146) that the inscrip- 
tion still existed when he wrote in 1740. 

3 Haines gives the name as Wantone, and all later writers haye followed him ; 
but this form is, we believe, without justification. 
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The effigy of the Serjeant (394 ins. in height) is one of the very 
few existing brasses on which the costume of his Order is represented. 
It depicts him wearing a long, close-sleeved, cassock-like gown, 
under a shorter gown (or ‘‘ tabard ’’) with open sleeves, a fur-edged 
tippet, a fur-lined hood (ending in front in two lappets, very similar 
to the ‘‘ bands” still worn by barristers), and the coif (a.cap of 
white lawn or silk) ; the last-named forming the distinctive feature 
of the costume of the Order of Serjeants-at-Law.' 

The inscription is in Latin verse, such as was much in vogue 
at the time, and reads :— 

Quadringenteno : semel M quat. x num[erjato : Juni viceno : septeno consociata : 

Legi p[rojfessus: hic Thomas Rolf requiescit: Morbis dep[re|ssus: huic 

Xpe vera quies sit: c 

Es dedit ip{sje satis: miéiserisq[ue] vits maculatis: Carcferje prostratis et 

virginib[us] bona gratis : 

Intfer] juristas : quasi flos enituit iste : mortis post istas : celis vivat tibi Xpe : 

Celi gemma bona: succurre reo Kat(herjina: Mitis patrona: sis nunc Thome 

medicina.2 

Holman, writing about 1715, says that the mouth-scroll formerly 
bore the legend Ova pro me Sc* Katerina ; but it is not clear whence 
he derived this information, for he says the scroll was lost when he 
wrote. The shield remained, however, in Holman’s time, and it 
bore, he says, a ‘‘ Cornish chough.” The same charge appears 
also on an escutcheon of stone carved in one of the panels on the 
north side of the tomb, and the coat appears to be that of Rolf.3 
Two other stone shields on the side of the tomb bear respectively 
Greene, of Widdington,4 and Coggeshall.s 

Thomas Rolf was created a Serjeant-at-Law in 1415. The office 
was then one of great eminence in the legal profession, but the cost 
of maintaining the high social position which was inseparable from 





* This costume, excepting’ the ‘‘ bands” and coif, is identical with that of priests 
of about the same period who are represented in academic, but not Eucharistic, 
attire. See, for example, the priest (about 1450) at Thaxted, figured by us in 
Trans. Essex Arche@ol. Soc., n.s., vii, p.+22. 

? Fourteen hundred and forty: the twenty-seventh of June. 
Here Thomas Rolf, a Serjéant learned in the Law, doth rest, 
By mortal sickness overcome. May he with Christ be blest. 
Large sums in charity he spent; the lepers were relieved ; 
Poor prisoners he helped ; and maids a marriage dower received. 
Like some fair flower that decks the plain, his mind his labour graced : 
Now, called from earth, may he, O Christ, with Thee in Heaven be 
placed. 
A guilty soul God’s pardon needs. Sweet Catherine, ever kind, 
Pray God that Thomas now may life and healing find. 

3 Burke gives (Gen. Armory) the arms of one branch of the family of Rolf as 
Argent, a raven sable; but most branches bear Argent, three ravens close sable. 
4 [Gules] a lion rampant [per fess, argent and sable], crowned [or]. 

5 [Argent], a cross between four escallops [sable], 
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it was great, and Rolf did his utmost to escape it. Similarly, when 
he was summoned in 1431 to receive the honour of knighthood, 
he petitioned to be excused and his plea was allowed. He was 
twice married. By his first wife, Margaret (whose surnamie is not 
known), he had a daughter of the same name. His second wife 
was a daughter or heiress of Sir John Hawkwood (whose half- 
sister, Antiocha, married Sir 
William de Coggeshall). By 
this lady, Rolf had a daughter, 
Editha, who married, first, 
John Helion, and, secondly, 
John Greene, of Widdington. 
These alliances appear to have 
been thought sufficient justifi- 
cation for placing the arms of 
Greene and Coggeshall on the 
tomb. 

Another legal brass, some 
thirty years later in date than 
the foregoing and of even 
greater interest, is that at 
Dagenham to Sir Thomas 
Urswyk, Kt., Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer (d. 1479), his 
wife Ann, four sons, and nine 
daughters (fig. 3). It lies upon 
an altar-tomb in the north 
side of the chancel, and is 
partly covered by a fixed 
wooden partition, so that a 
complete rubbing cannot now 
be taken of it. The marginal 
inscription (on a fillet let into 
the chamfered edge of the slab) pig. 5 _ Brass of Thomas Rolf (1440), 
and two of the four shields Serjeant-at-Law, at Gosfield. 
which complete. the memorial are lost.' The plate on which the 
sons are engraved is also now lost, but it existed a few years ago, 
when a rubbing now in. the possessoin of the Society of Antiquaries 
was taken. From this rubbing, we reproduce both the sons and 
that portion of the brass which is covered. 











* The inscription was lost when Mrs. Ogborne, an Essex historian, wrote, in 3814, 
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The effigy of the Judge differs in many respects from that of 
Thomas Rolf, Serjeant-at-Law (d. 1440), figured above. In the 
first place, the Judge’s feet rest upon a lion and a rosary hangs from 
his girdle on his right side. In the next place, the Judge does not 
wear the coif. Possibly, as Mr. Herbert Druitt has suggested,? 
this is because the brass was engraved before he became a Serjeant, 
which he did only in the year of his death (1479). Further, the 
Judge does not wear either hood or tippet. Over his gown, he wears 
a flowing sleeveless robe, open down the right side and fastening 
over the right shoulder, which is very similar to that worn by 
Sir Peter Arderne, also a Chief Baron of the Exchequer (d. 1465), 
at Latton, in this county, who, however, wears coif, hood, and tippet, 
as does Rolf. 

The sons (who all died during the life of their father) are attired 
very simply in long plain gowns, girdled at the waist, and having 
tight-fitting sleeves. 

The figure of Lady Urswyk affords a most excellent example 
of what is known as the ‘‘ butterfly ” head-dress—a huge wired 
framework worn on the back of the head and having the hair strained 
over it, the whole being covered with a light veil. There are, indeed, 
few brasses extant which show this form of head-dress in greater 
perfection. The lady wears a plain sleeveless cloak, fitting very 
loosely round the neck and open down the front, so as to show 
her very decolleté gown beneath it. This is trimmed with fur round 
the breast and has tight-fitting sleeves, which terminate in expanding 
bell-shaped cuffs, extending to the base of the fingers, thus covering 
the greater part of the hands. On her fingers, jewelled rings are 
seen. A tiny toy-dog, wearing a collar with bells, rests on the 
folds of the gown at her feet. From a very handsome necklace, 
surrounding her bare neck, hangs a fine jewel. 

The effigies of the nine daughters are of exceptional interest. 
The eldest is in the dress of a'nun.? The two next (who were 
married3) are dressed exactly as is their mother (butterfly head-dress 
and all), except that they lack the over-cloak and necklace. The 
remaining six daughters (who were all unmarried, so far as is known) 





* Costume as illustrated by Monumental Brasses, p. 228 (1906). 

* Messrs. T. A. & W. Urwick state (Family of Urswick, p. 73: 1893) that she 
was probably a novice of the Abbey of Furness. They state also that she was probably 
an only child of Sir Thomas by a first wife, n¢e Needham, but this seems unlikely. 
Sir Thomas’s mother appears to have been a Needham. 

3 They were, respectively, Catherine, wife of Henry Langley, Esquire; and Ann, 
wife of John Dorwood, Esquire. 

‘ It is recorded that three of them died during the life of their father. The 
fact that the six are arranged in two rows of three each was intended, perhaps, 
to indicate that three were living and three dead. 











are all attired like 
their two married 
sisters, except in 
regard to their 
head - dresses. In 
place of the but- 
terfly, they all 
wear the tall 
‘“ steeple’ head- 
dress, but without 
the light veil 
usually attached 
to it. Beneath 
this, their long 
hair hangs loosely 
down their backs, 
as is usual on 
effigies of unmar- 
ried ladies. This 
style of head-dress, 
though worn com- 
monly by young 
ladies at this 
period, is very 
rarely represented 
on brasses—in 
fact, we can cite 
no other example. 
Both butterfly and 
steeple head- 
dresses were worn 
of such size at this 
time that it be- 
came necessary, it 
is said,t to widen 
and heighten the 
doors of the palace 
at Vincennes, so as 
to admit ladies 
wearing them ! 
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- Fig. 3.—Brass of Si 





r Thomas Urswyk (1479) and wife, 
at Dagenham. 





* See Strutt, Dresses and Habits, ii, p. 246 (1799). 
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The inscription has long been lost. Even in 1631, when Weever 
wrote, only two small fragments remained. These read, he says :* 
‘* Here lieth Sir Thomas Urswick, Knight, ...., Recorder of 
London, who died .... ” 

The shield, now lost, above the Judge’s head bore, no doubt, 
the arms of Urswyk.2 That above the lady’s head bears the arms 
of Rich,3 to which family she belonged. That below the Judge 
bears Urswyk impaling Rich. That, now lost, below the lady 
probably bore Urswyk. 

Sir Thomas Urswyk was chosen Common Serjeant of the City 
of London in 1453 and Recorder in the following year. In 1461 
and again in 1467, he was chosen to represent the City in Parliament. 
Having abandoned the cause of King Henry VI. and espoused that 
of Edward IV., he was knighted in 1471 and made Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in 1472, holding that office till his death. He 
resided at, and probably built, the mansion known as Mark’s, in 
Dagenham, which was pulled down in 1808. 

MILLER CHRISTY, 
W. W. PORTEOUS, 
E. BERTRAM SMITH. 


* Funerall Monuments, p. 601. 
2 Quarterly :. first and fourth [Argent], on a bend [sable] three lozenges [of the 
first], on each a saltire [gules], for Urswyk; second and third [Argent], a bend 
engrailed [azure] between two (?) stags’ heads cabossed [sable] for (?) Needham, 
3 [Sable], a chevron between three crosses-botonnée [argent]. 
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Notes on Archzology and Kindred 
Subjects. 


PRE-CONQUEST CROSS AT ROLLESTON, STAFFS. 


THE remarkably fine wheel-headed cross which now stands at the base of 
the tower in the Churchyard at Rolleston, Staffordshire, deserves descrip- 
tion as well for its size and beauty as for the fact that within the last 
fifty years it has migrated from another part of the county. For many 
years this cross formed part of the floor of the church porch at Tatenhill, 
near Burton-on-Trent, some eight miles distant from its present position. 
It was subsequently removed to the grounds of Rolleston Hall, where 
it remained until 1897, when it was placed in the churchyard by Sir 
Oswald Mosley, Bart. Much of the ornament has thus unfortunately 
perished, 

The head consists of an equal-limbed, pierced wheel-cross with ends 
broadly expanded and recurved, and with a central boss within an en- 
circling ring. The outer circumference of the lower arm on each side 
is ornamented with a single cord interlacement forming two Staffordshire 
knots united by their free ends. When the rim of the horizontal arms 
is reached the plait work gives place to a chevron ornament, which, 
however, can only be traced for a little distance round the circumference. 
The upper part of the head has been considerably thinned to decrease 
the weight, and it is uncertain whether the rim of the upper vertical 
arm, which is smaller than the other arms, was ever ornamented. It 
has been urged that the height of the cross in its original state would have 
rendered such ornamentation unnecessary, as this part of the head would 
not have been visible. Apart from the fact that there is no evidence 
that the cross has been shortened to any considerable extent, the com- 
pletion of the ornament upon other crosses of considerable height would 
seem to render ‘‘ scamped work” of this kind in the highest degree 
unlikely, Upon the front there are now no traces of the original decora- 
tion, except upon the left limb, which shows traces of an interlacement 
forming a triquetra. Doubtless the other arms were similarly ornamented. 

The shaft in front shows only the outlines of a rectangular panel, 
which can be seen to be complete below immediately above the socle, 
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The left side has suffered less from attrition, and a plait-work design 
can be made out enclosed in a panel terminating at the same level as the 
panel upon the front. The exact design can hardly be traced. 

The completion of the entasis and the breadth of the shaft at its 
base, together with the termination of the panels upon the front and 
side at the same horizontal level immediately above the base seem to 
point to the assumption that the height of the cross has never been 





Pre-Conquest Cross, Rolleston, Staffs. 


much greater than at the present time, and although the size of the wheel 
head detracts from the gracefulness of the monument, which appears 
top-heavy, yet if mounted upon a suitably raised base, this apparent 
disproportion would be diminished. 

No traces of ornament can now be made out upon the back or upon 
the right side of the shaft. 
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The measurements are as follows :— 
Height from base of shaft to summit of wheel 5 ft. Io ins. 


Diameter of wheel-head .. He - .. 3 ft. 2 ins. 
Diameter of central boss and ring .. Q ins. 
Diameter of pierced holes 7. is .. Qins. by 6 ins. 
Width of shaft at base .. . ‘% .. I ft. 8} ins. 
Thickness of shaft at mid- height “e I ft. 


The type of wheel-head is unusual, but is coitelity a development 
of Mercian rather than of Northumbrian art, although there are traces 
of the type having passed northwards into Northumbria. In the Museum 
at York is the head and a portion of the shaft of a cross from Cheadle, 
Cheshire (described and engraved in Earwaker’s History of Cheshire), 
which appears to have a generic affinity with this type. Here, however, 
the head does not form a complete wheel, but a Latin cross with the limbs 
widely expanding distally and with two lateral extensions from the neck 
of the shaft, which thus form the fourth arm of an equal-limbed cross. 
The centre is occupied by a boss encircled by a ring, and the shaft is 
decorated with an interlacing design within panels. There is, however, 
a marked difference between the Rolleston wheel-head and those, for 
instance, at Stonegrave or Topcliffe, in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
both of which have expanded ends to the arms, and may be cited as 
typical Northumbrian examples. 

Mr. W. G. Collingwood, F.S.A., inclines to the belief that these wheel- 
headed crosses are later than the Danish Conquest. This and the finished 
workmanship of the cross suggest the later part of the tenth century 
as a possible date for its erection, but the destruction of the details of 
the sculpture is such that it is now impossible to obtain help in the deter- 
mination of its age from the character of the ornament and tooling, and 
without this help no definite opinion is possible. There is a tradition 
that a cross formerly stood not far from the confines of Needwood Forest, 
at Horninglow Cross, near the boundary of Tatenhill, and the suggestion 
that the cross now described formerly: stood on this spot is a 
tempting one. 

G. A. AUDEN. 


ATHOS AND ITS SEAL. 


JUTTING out from the Chalcidice Peninsula into the A2gean Sea are dderse 
promontories. The easternmost of these, Hagion Oros—the Holy Mount 
—has a history peculiar to itself; a government different from that 
in any other place in the Turkish, or other, empire ; it has a population 
of males only, and a sanctity unequalled in the estimation of the 
members of the Greek Church. 

This promontory, or peninsula, about thirty-one miles long and six 
miles at its greatest breadth, is a chain of hills, gradually rising towards 
the south to a solitary peak 6,346 feet above the sea. The isthmus 
4 
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connecting it with the mainland is about a mile across, and through this 
the Persian King Xerxes, when invading Greece, cut a canal for the 
safe passage of his fleet, and thus escaped the fate attending the ships 
of Mardonius, which were shattered to pieces some years before whilst 
attempting to round the cape. By making this canal Mount Athos 
virtually became an island. 

That Athos has long been inhabited we know from various ancient 
authors, who mention fi¥e towns built thereon; but when it became 
exclusively ecclesiastic is unknown, though from a document of the 
Emperor Basilius, dated A.D. 885, we learn that it was then the 
habitation of hermits. 

»] Mount Athos is looked upon as the cradle and stronghold of the 
Greek Church, to gaze upon which—even from afar—fills the bosom of 
an Orthodox Churchman with content, and prompts him in all earnestness 
to say Nunc Dimittis. 


The Seal of Athos. 


Near the Laura, the principal monastery on the Mount, is a witness 
of the only energetic effort of the Latin Church to extend its influence 
to the peninsula. Pope Innocent III. attempted to latinize Athos by 
founding the monastery of Omorphoné, in which he placed monks from 
Amalfi. It was, however, unsuccessful, and the ruins only remain of 
the buildings, the monument of a movement which has served to intensify 
the embitterment of the Greeks towards the Latins. 

Since the year 382 it is said that no woman has set foot upon that 
sacred soil, indeed, no female of quadruped nor of fowl is tolerated so far 
as it is possible to prevent such contamination. 

The legendary origin of this severe prohibition is attributed to a 
miraculous icon of the Blessed Virgin, which demanded of the Empress 
Pulcheria the meaning of her presence in the Church of Vatopedi, to which 
she had been a mnificent benefactor. © The icon is said to have addressed 
her thus :—‘‘ What do you, a woman, here ? True, you are a queen, 
but there is another queen here. Depart from this church, for women’s 
leet shall no more tread this floor.” 
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In the fifteenth century, when the Christian Empire of the East 
was conquered by the Mohammedans, the monks of Athos had no option 
but to acknowledge their new rulers, and their land was incorporated 
into the Ottoman Empire in 1448. They did, however, succeed in 
retaining their old privileges and self-government from the Sultan 
Murad II. 

The Turkish staff, which was then placed in residence on the Holy 
Mountain, consists of a caimacan, or governor, his secretary, a constable 
and his attendant, a sergeant and ten zaptichs, a customs officer with 
eight assistants, and an officer of health. 

The duties of these officials are to collect taxes and to answer for 
the good order on the Mount ; but only in the capacity of police. If an 
offence be committed they have to arrest the culprit and hand him over 
to the Holy Synod for trial, when, if found guilty, he is returned to the 
caimacan for punishment. 

Except for this Moslem suzerainty, the inhabitants remain a self- 
governing monastic republic. 

There are twenty monasteries on the Mount, with numerous Sketes, 
Kellia, and Cathisma, more or less dependent on them. A Skete is a 
dependent priory; the Kellia are small establishments of five or six 
monks with their own church and land, and have to provide their own 
food ; a Cathisma is a hermitage, the hermit depending for his sustenance 
on that monastery to which he owes obedience. 

All the monks live—as commonly asserted—according to the Rule 
of St. Basil, though, in fact, there is no formal code compiled for their 
observance as in the monastic system of the Western Church. They 
follow the canons of the Concilum in Trullo of the sixth Ecumenical 
Council, and are divided into two classes, the coenobite and the idior- 
rhythmic. The former have everything in common and are governed by 
an abbot ; while in the latter each monk lives in his own suite of apart- 
ments; or shares his cell with another brother, according to his circum- 
stances. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century the supreme government was 
entrusted to one man, called 6 mpwroc, but since that time it has 
been in the hands of a Synod, which usually sits every second day in the 
Synod-room adjoining the Church of Protaton, in Karyes. 

Karyes is, so to speak, the capital of Athos ; it is the only town on 
the Mount, and there the representatives of the Ottoman Government 
have their quarters. 

The ‘‘ Holy Synod of Mount Athos” is composed of twenty-five 
members, and is the Parliament, Criminal Court, and Court of Appeal 
in matters both religious and seeular. 

Each of. the twenty monasteries elects a representative, called the 
antiprosopoi, on the first of January ; the elect of the Laura is the proedros, 
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or president. In addition to these there is a sort of Cabinet Council 
composed of four ¢pistatai and the proepistates ; the latter—the head 
of the council—is elected in turn by five of the greater monasteries, viz., 
The Laura, Vatopedi, Chiliandari, Iveron, and S. Dionysius ; while the 
other fifteen houses elect the four epistatai on the first of June. 

The Synod receives an annual tax from each monastery of 150 piastres 
(equivalent to about twenty-four shillings) for every monk in the house ; 
130 piastres for each monk living without; and from each monk in 
a skete 100 piastres. From the fund thus gathered seven hundred 
and twenty-five pounds are paid to the Turkish Government, and the 
remainder supports the Synod’s guard of twenty Christian soldiers, pays 
for the repair of the roads, and the general expenses of the promontory. 

No decision of the Synod nor any document issued by them is of any 
effect unless sealed by the seal of the republic ; and no deed can receive 
the impress of this seal unless the épistatai are unanimous, when they are 
considered as but one person. This brings us to our subject—the Seal. 

The Seal of Athos is of silver, divided quarterly into four parts. One 
quarter is deposited in the hands of each of the four épistatai; the 
proepistates alone holding a key for uniting them. 

When the acts of the Synod are decided—provided the épistatai 
concur—and are rendered in writing, no signature is appended, but the 
document is inscribed :— 

‘* All the Overseers and Governors of the Twenty Sacred Monas- 
teries of the Holy Mountain Athos in Synod assembled.” 


Each of the épistatai then places his quarter of the seal face 
downwards on the table, which thus forms half a sphere, and the secretary 
unites them by means of the key. The seal, thus complete, is blackened 
by the smoke from a candle and the instrument stamped ; the secretary 
then unlocks the seal, and returning each part to its respective custodian, 
he retains the key. : 

The seal is engraved with a representation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary with hands outspread, betokening her protecting embrace of the 
religious of the Mount. Within a circular aureole, held in the folds of the 
robe of the Virgin Mother, is the Divine Infant in the act of benediction, 
with the fingers placed according to the art of the Greek Church. Within 
the aureole are the sacred monograms IC, XC, while at either side of 
the Virgin’s head is M-P and © 6, the monograms for the ‘‘ Mother of 
God.” 

Around the figures a band contains the inscription in Greek and 
Turkish characters—‘‘ Seal of the épistate of the Community of the 
Holy Mountain.” J. Cartes WALL. 
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Notices of New Books. 


“THE CATHEDRALS AND CHURCHES OF NORTHERN ITALY.’’! 
Mr. Bumpus has long been well known to all students of ecclesiastical 
architecture by his previous works, particularly for that highly interesting 
volume on the Cathedrals and Churches of North Germany, which was 
originally published in 1903. The present volume is, to our mind, the 
best that Mr. Bumpus has hitherto produced, showing the general truth 
of that quaint Spanish saying, that “‘an author’s pen, like children’s 
legs, improves with exercise.” No two tastes precisely agree, even 
amongst those of fairly similar sentiments ; but, in the opinion of the 
writer of this short notice, the whole of this fair-sized book from cover 
to cover is full of instruction, eminently readable, and, in short, in every 
way desirable. 

The introductory sketch of Italian Church Architecture is full of 
technical accuracy, combined with the results of matured critical studies ; 
whilst, at the same time, it is written in an easy and almost conver- 
sational style, which is certainly calculated to attract the general reader, 
though it may possibly not commend itself to those who may be merely 
mechanical architectural students. A certain amount of devout 
ecclesiology is introduced into this and other parts of the volume, but 
it is done after such a genuine fashion that it can scarcely offend any 
but the most soulless of critics. For, after all, it is as impossible for a 
genuine agnostic to appreciate or thoroughly grasp the leading prin- 
ciples of buildings devoted to the worship of the Great Unseen, as it 
is for an unbelieving architect to bring forth a truly satisfactory scheme 
for any devotional great church or cathedral. Mr. Bumpus, in one 
place, where he states that this book, like its fellows, is treated from 
an ecclesiological standpoint, draws a pertinent distinction between 
ecclesiology and mere archzology. 

He says: “ Ecclesiology devotes its energies, not only to the archi- 
tecture of the fabrics themselves, but to the reverent serving and adorning 
of churches in the best and fittest manner possible, while antiquarianism 
is, in itself, a mere branch of secular learning.” 

The writer began his pilgrimage in Northern Italy, at Trent, a place 
which is far less visited than it deserves, for it possesses in its cathedral 
church one of the most refined specimens of late Romanesque architecture 
in the south of Europe, which is, happily, unspoilt by Renaissance over- 
layings or accretions. After this follow accounts, written in an uncon- 
ventional but pleasant style, of visits that were made respectively to 
Verona, Vicenza, Padua, St. Mark’s, Venice, and Torcello, Ferrara 


* The Cathedrals and Churches of Northern Italy, by T. Francis Bumpus. Pp. xi, 
371, illustrations 81-—-nine in colour; price 1gs. net, T, Werner Laurie, 
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and Bellona, Ravenna, a large group of the Lombard cathedrals and 
churches, and, finally, to St. Ambrose’s and the cathedral church of 
Milan. 

Most of the numerous illustrations are of much merit. There is 
a particularly delightful general view of the city of Verona from the 
north; and other of the photographic reproductions, both of whole 
buildings and of details, possess much charm. We should, however, 





The Shrine of St. Augustine, Pavia. 


have preferred some of those that are given in colour—notably the 
frontispiece—if they had been left in monotone. The pictures are 
by no means confined to the exteriors or interiors of the more remark- 
able fabrics, but some of them give interesting pictures of details, such 
as the Shrine of St. Dominic and the altarpiece in St. Francesco, in 
Bellona, or the altar. frontal in St. Ambrose, Milan, and the Shrine of 
St. Antonio, Padua, 
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As an example of these we give the plate on the Shrine of 
St. Augustine, Pavia, which is one of the richest Italian works of its 
class and date, though hardly so well known as several of its fellows. 
It was designed in the middle of the fourteenth century. There is still 
some uncertainty as to the artists’ names, though Vasari states that 
it is the work of Agostino and Agnoto Di Siena. This shrine, after a 
sojourn of nearly a century in the unfinished transept of the Cathedral, 
has been restored to its rightful place in the apse of St. Pietro. The 
figure subjects in the three gables and in the upper section of the shrine 
represent miracles attributed to the saint. The image of St. Augustine 
himself is nearly hidden from view beneath the central canopy; the 
figures round him, as well as those of the panels at the base, represent 
different prominent saints that his order produced. The larger figures, 
standing on brackets, represent the liberal arts and cardinal virtues. 
The whole of the figures, which number two hundred, are beautifully 
executed in white marble. This rich shrine now stands on a modern 
altar of cploured marbles, within which are the remains of the great 
Latin doctor. 

A useful appendix to the volume contains a list of some of the most 
remarkable pictures and wall-paintings in the churches described or 
alluded to in the preceding pages. 

J. CHARLES Cox. 


‘“‘Otp EncuiisH Gotp! Pate,” by E. ALFRED Jones (Bemrose & Sons Ltd. ; 
price 21s.). Mr. Jones has given us in this handsome volume yet another proof of 
his expertness in dealing with the subject of old plate. This is, we believe, the 
first time that a monograph has been attempted on gold plate, and the result 
is the production of a technical account of all such plate throughout England 
which has any claim to be considered old, together with an historical and 
eminently readable introduction. 

The fact which will probably strike most readers with surprise on consulting 
this volume is the paucity of the pieces of this precious metal now extant. It 
is commonly supposed that the collection at Windsor Castle is rich in historic gold 
pieces, but the reverse is the truth ; Edward VII. merely possesses three pieces of 
English gold plate anterior to the reign of Queen Victoria, and these are only of 
nineteenth century date, viz., a salver of 1821-2 made from snuff-boxes presented 
to the Duke of York by various public bodies, and a covered cup and large tray 
which date from the Coronation of George IV. 

The more celebrated churches of England in earlier times—cathedral, collegiate, 
monastic, or parochial, were usually possessed of church goods or ornaments of the 
most precious metal, in the shape of chalices, patens, crosses, cruets, censers, etc. 
The whole of this wealth of vessels of pre-Reformation dates have disappeared, 
with a solitary exception. At Corpus Christi College, Oxford, is a fine example 
of a gold chalice and paten, bearing the London date-letter for 1507-8. The chalice 
which stands 6 ins. high, has a deep conical bowl; the hexagonal stem has a large 
knop with traceried openings, enamelled with flowers in ruby, red, and green ; 
and the foot is engraved with six'tanopied subjects, representing the Crucifix, 


* We are indebted to Mr, Werner Laurie for the“use of this block, 
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Our Lady and Child, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St. Margaret, and St. Mary 
Magdalene. The plain paten has the Vernicle in the centre. This gold chalice 
and paten, together with a silver crosier and salt, were given to the College by its 
founder, Bishop Fox, of Winchester. 

The next oldest English gold plate is a chalice and paten at Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, unmarked, but circa 1618. This tall plain chalice, 11} ins. high, with deep 
beaker-shaped bowl, was the gift of William Butler, a celebrated physician born 
in 1535, and educated at Clare Hall. He died in 1617, and by his will directed 
that the large sum of {260 should be expended in the purchase of “a very sub- 
stantial and fair Communion'Cup, of the most purest and fine gold that can be 
found,” for the use of the College Chapel. Both chalice and paten are engraved 
with suitable texts in Latin. 

The Chapel Royal of St. James’ Palace possesses in gold plate two chalices 
and three patens, all circa 1690, with the royal arms of William and Mary. 

The only other piece of old gold plate of an ecclesiastical character now extant 
is of later date by upwards of a century. It is a christening font or bowl, bearing 
the London date-letter of 1797-8, in the possession of the Duke of Portland. This 
fine piece of plate, weighing 245 ozs., was expressly made for the christening of 
William Henry, Marquis of Titchfield, eldest son of the fourth Duke of Portland. 
The “‘ font” consists of a beautifully-wrought circular gold bowl, with classical 
ornament in relief, and supported on four cherub feet. On the square: gold pedestal 
are represented the standing figure of Faith and the seated figures of Hope and . 
Charity. 

In addition to the plate already mentioned, there are about five and twenty 
secular gold pieces, chiefly covered cups, of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
belonging, for the most part, to leading members of the nobility. The Duke of 
Devonshire has a beautiful gold ewer and dish of classical design, bearing the London 
date-letter of 1701-2, and the mark of the maker, Pierre Platel. Earl Spencer 
possesses a magnificent and massive pair of ice-pails, weighing 365 ozs. 5 dwts. ; 
they are the remaining two of a set of four presented by Queen Anne to the Duke 
of Marlborough ;. their height is 10} ins. 

A highly singular piece of racing plate is a gold tea-pot, unmarked, but circa 
1735, now in the possession of Mr. Leopold Rothschild. This globular tea-pot 
bears on the obverse the royal arms, and on the reverse a jockey on horseback 
and this inscription: ‘‘ Legacy, 1736.” It was the King’s Plate for mares, and 
was won in April, 1736, at Newmarket, by “‘ Legacy,” a black mare foaled in 1730, 
The Newmarket races also gave birth to other gold pieces, four of which survive 
in the shape of cups. Two of these racing trophies, of the respective years 1705-6 
and 1717-18, are owned by the Earl of Yarborough ; the other two, of 1705-6 and 
1710-11, have several times changed hands, 

The illustrations of all these pieces are admirable throughout, whilst the intro- 
duction abounds with information as to the gold vessels which have long ago dis- 
appeared. Winchester Cathedral possessed much gold plate in pre-Conquest days, 
and it is on record that Bishops St. Ethelwold and St. Elphege both sold some of 
it for the relief of poor sufferers from famine. Much ecclesiastical plate—both 
gold and silver—went to help in the Crusades and, afterwards, to furnish the ransom 
of Richard I., whilst not a little was claimed for state, purposes in the reign of 
Edward III. Several inventories of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries show 
the almost marvellous wealth of vessels and ornaments in our larger churches. 
Henry IIT. made splendid gifts of vessels of pure gold, not only to his favourite 
Westminster Abbey, but also to Christ Church, Canterbury. In addition to a great 
number of other articles of solid gold, Westminster had eight chalices and patens 
of that precious metal, and Canterbury and St. Paul’s each six. The shameless 
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spoliation effected by Henry VIII., and completed by Edward VI., under the name 
of religion, stripped England’s churches of gold plate (in addition to silver and 
silver-gilt) to the value of at least £250,000. 

The Commonwealth struggles are responsible for ‘the disappearance of golden 
regalia and royal plate, as well as of not a few pieces in collegiate, corporate, or 
private hands. 

This volume is good and desirable throughout in every:way ; it is almost certain 
to ere long rise in price. 


‘*Tue GILp REGISTER OF STRATFORD-UPON-AVON,” edited by Rev. J. Harvey 
Bioom (Phillimore & Co., pp. xi., 296; price 21s.). A hospital or fraternity of 
the Holy Cross was founded at Stratford-on-Avon in 1269 by Godfrey Giffard, 
Bishop of Worcester, for needy brethren and sisters, and for needy priests following 
the rule of St. Augustine. In 1405 this fraternity of the Holy Cross became 
associated with two other old gilds, of St. John Baptist and St. Mary, the first of 
these losing its hospital character, and the three becoming a powerful social and 
religious gild. 

A register book of this gild is, fortunately, extant, in the hands of the Corporation 
of Stratford-on-Avon, extending from 1406 to'1535; it is a paper folio volume 
of 178 leaves. After setting forth the highly interesting ordinances for the rule 
of the gild, the book consists of a continuous record of admissions, with an account 
of the entrance fee or fine paid by the new member, and the name of a surety 
in cases where the payment of the fine extended over a certain period. Relatives 
or executors not infrequently sought for the admission of persons deceased on the 
gild, who thus became sharers in the masses and in the prayers of the members. 
A large proportion of the entries show that man and wife joined at the same time ; 
this was probably for the most part, done at the time of marriage. The entrance 
fee varied largely, and seems to have been apportioned according to the position 
and means of the applicant. In 1406-7 the usual fee for man and wife was 40s., 
and 20s. for a single person; but one couple paid 53s. 4d., and another couple 
26s. 8d., whilst a chaplain paid 13s. 4d., and two women 6s. 8d. eacli. At a later 
date the fees were yet more variable, and, usually, on a lower scale: thus in 1448-9 
many couples only paid 13s. 4d., and single members 6s. 8d. ; but William Somervyle, 
lord of Aston Somervyle, esquire, and Katherine, his wife, were fined 20s. 

Much interest pertains to the occasional payment of the admission fee in kind, 
or in labour or skill. In 1414, John Ryeton, cook, of Warwick, and his wife 
made fine that he will be cook each year at the common feast of the gild during 
his life, taking nothing from the gild each year except his hood. In the following 
year John Pryne, master-cook of the Earl of Warwick, made fine for himself and 
his wife that he would always be glad to give advice and aid if forewarned annually 
during his life, and that he would come and labour at the common feast—if he 
laboured to have his hood, but not otherwise. In 1418 John Smith, for himself 
and wife, made fine to provide a clock looking into the street, with a dial and ‘one 
hand, and to keep the clock without any stipend for four years. 

Among other fines in kind were the providing of four loads of plaster-of-Paris 
with four days’ labour, the making of two rooms for the cook in the garden, supplying 
firewood to the value of 26s, 8d., the making of the devotional wax-lights of the 
gild for ten years, the presenting of divers church vestments, and the giving of 
ten couples of ewes and lambs, of a hogshead of red wine, and of two silver spoons. 

The constitution of the gild, so far as membership was concerned, was thoroughly 
democratic. The brothers and sisters were of every condition of life ; they included 
a royal duke (George, Duke of Clarence), Edward, Earl of Warwick, many knights 
(such as Sir Gilbert Talbot), esquires, gentlemen and gentlewomen, bailiffs, stewards, 
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merchants, numerous servants, varlets, husbandmen, labourers, and handmaidens. 
Among the ecclesiastical members were bishops (such as the Bishops of Lincoln and 
Bangor), abbots, priors, canons, doctors of divinity, rectors, vicars, chaplains, 
hermits, monks, and friars. 4 

There were trade-members of almost every variety, such as arrowmakers, bakers, 
barbers, bargemen, barkers, bellfounders, bowyers, butchers, cappers or cap- 
makers, cardmakers, carpenters, chandlers, chapmen, coopers, curriers, drapers, 
dyers, fishmongers, foresters, fullers, girdlers, glaziers, glovers, gravers, grocers, 
hosiers, ironmongers, leathercutters, masons, mercers, millers, minstrels, painters, 
parchmentmakers, pewterers, sadlers, salters, scriveners, shepherds, shoemakers, 
skinners, slaters, smiths, tailors, tanners, vestment-makers, warreners, wax-makers, 
weavers or webbers, wheelsmiths, and woolpackers. 

The printing of this register will prove to be of great value to topographical 
writers and to genealogists. Many of the enrolled names are of historic or interesting 
families, and include Athelstone, Aubrey, Balderick, Baldwin, Beauchamp, Beasant, 
Compton, Curzon, Egerton, Eyre, Finch, Fairfax, Greville, Harcourt, Ireton, Lacy, 
Luke, Mayo, Neville, Quinton, Shrewsbury, Spencer, Talbot, Wilmot, and Win- 
stanley. In compiling lists of the superiors of Warwickshire and neighbouring 
religious houses, these enrolments will be helpful; and particularly with regard 
to the holders of benefices, for the rectors or vicars of upwards of a hundred parishes 
are mentioned, and just at a time when episcopal registers are often defective. 

Such a book as this would be comparatively valueless if it were not for an index, 
and this index, of some sixty double-column pages, is almost perfect. About the 
only blemish we have noticed in this volume is a small but curious one : “ corviser”’ 
is surely an old term for a shoemaker, but it is here explained as a basket-maker. 
It might, too, have been well to explain (as could readily have been done in a single 
word in the index) that “‘ walker ” was an equivalent term for fuller. ‘‘ Coclaria”’ 
ought also to be rendered spoons, and not shells. 


‘“ SCALACRONICA,” as recorded by Sir THomas Gray; translated by the Right 
Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. (James MacLehose & Sons; 24s. net) 
Sir Thomas Gray, of Heton, the son of a knight who bore the same name with much 
distinction in the Scottish wars of Edward I. and Edward II., was the Constable 
of Norham Castle, which stood just within the English border under Edward III. 
It was a fortress of much importance, as it commanded one of the chief fords on 
the Tweed, and was the object of almost incessant attack by the Scots. In August, 
1355, the Earl of March prepared an ambush on the northern side of the river, 
and sent Sir William Ramsey with a party of four hundred spears to raid the English 
farms, Ramsey, returning with his booty, rode near to Norham Castle ; Sir Thomas, 
as had been expected, sallied out briskly with a small force, and fell into the trap 
prepared by March. The English, taken in front and rear, were soon overpowered, 
and Gray, with his son, were taken prisoners. Unable to raise the demanded ransom, 
they lay for two years captive in Edinburgh Castle; there Sir Thomas had the 
good fortune to have the run of a fairly well stocked library for those days, and 
being, which was most exceptional at that era, a literary knight, he passed away 
the time in the compilation of a history of Britain. As he himself says in what 
we should now term the preface: ‘‘ He perused books of chronicles in verse and 
prose, in Latin, in French, and in English, about the deeds of his ancestors, at which 
he was astonished ; and it grieved him sore that until that time he had not acquired 
a better knowledge of the course of the age. So, as he had hardly anything else 
to do at that time, he became curious and thoughtful how he might deal with and 
translate. into shorter sentences the chronicles of Great Britain and the deeds of 
the English,” 
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He calls this work Scalacronica, that is, the ladder chronicle, a title apparently 
suggested by the crest adopted by the Gray family, namely, a scaling ladder. The 
earlier part of this survey of history is not worth much attention. It begins with 
the story of the Creation, and consists almost entirely of transcripts of passages 
in such writings as those of Bede, Gildas, John of Tynemouth, or Higden. When, 
however, he reached the period covered by the actual experience of himself and 
his father, the chronicle becomes of incomparable value, as giving a true insight 
of Scottish and English history during the reign of the first three Edwards. Hitherto 
the original manuscript, which is in the library of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, has only been given to the public in a brief English abstract by John Leland 
in the sixteenth century, and by Stephenson’s edition of the portion beginning 
with the Norman Conquest, which formed one of the Maitland Club’s publications 
in 1836. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell, therefore, has done an exceedingly good work in issuing 
in a modern English version the whole of the Scalacronica that covers the reigns 
of Edward I., Edward II., and Edward III., dealing with scenes in which the author 
was either personally engaged, or of which he had heard from those who had been 
actors in the same. 

The volume is brightened by the correctly blazoned arms of the principal English 
and Scottish knights mentioned in the chronicle, as designed by Mr. Graham Johnston, 
Herald Painter in the Court of the Lord Lyon. 


‘*SomE DorsET Manor Hovses,” by SIDNEY HEATH and W. DE C. PRIDEAUX, 
Pp. xxxvi., 280; forty drawings and ten brass rubbings (Bemrose & Sons; price 
30s.). This handsome large quarto volume deals most effectively with a variety 
of the fine old manor houses and mansions with which this western county abounds. 
They are twenty in number, namely, Athelhampton Hall, Bingham’s Melcombe, 
Bloxworth House, Canford Manor, Chantmarle, Charborough, Clifton Maubank, 
Cranborne Manor, Kingston Lacy, Lower Waterson, Mapperton, Melbury House, 
Parnham House, Poxwell Manor House, Trent Manor House, Warmwell House, 
Winterbourne Anderson, Wolfeton House, Woodsford Castle, and Wool Manor 
House. The architecture of each of these interesting houses is worthily treated 
by Mr. Heath’s facile pencil, whilst the historical and literary associations are 
adequately set forth in the letterpress. The whole forms a most desirable volume, not 
only for the collector of Dorsetshire books or the lover of the varied beauties of 
that shire, but also for that large and increasing number of persons who appreciate 
the finer examples of the dwellings and homes of our ancestors. 

One of the most delightful houses treated of in these pages is the home of 
Mr. Bosworth Smith, at Bingham’s Melcombe. This manor house belonged for 
more than six centuries—namely, from about 1250 until a few years ago—to the 
one family of Bingham, without a break in the male succession. Situated deep 
down among the chalk hills, eleven miles from the nearest market town—Dorchester, 
Blandford, and Sturminster Newton being about equidistant—it is far less known 
than some of Dorset’s historical mansions ; but it has a charm and beauty all its 
own. As Mr. Heath well puts it: ‘‘ Its atmosphere, its inner spirit is purely peaceful 
and domestic, conveying a sense of rest after everyday cares, and breathing off 
an ineffable repose and sanctified quietude.” We are glad to note that Mr. Heath 
has a word to say of the great plants of hydrangea which so worthily crown the 
upper terrace; they were in the most exquisite full blossom of varying delicate 
tints on the occasion of a visit to this ideal old English house and garden, to our 
mind the most charming in all England. 

Mr. Heath has been fortunate in securing a foreword from Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
which gives a succinct and happily phrased keynote to the book itself, ‘‘ Dorset,” 
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he writes, ‘‘ is rich above all, I think, in the number, the variety, and the beauty 
of its manor houses. An old manor house is, as it were, a dewdrop from the past 
—pure pellucid, peaceful ; it seems to breathe the air and to esteate the fragrance 
of Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales. It is the survival, the personification of 
what was most lovable and domestic in the not very lovable or domestic times of 
the later Plantagenets, the Tudors, or the early Stuarts; but some of them, like 
the manor house in which it is my happiness to live, have practically no annals. 
It is the peace and restfulness of the centuries, and not their turmoil and their 
progress, that live and breathe and brood around them.” 

This brief notice must not conclude without a word of congratulation to both 
Mr. Prideaux and the publishers on the successful and original process adopted 
in the reproduction of the brasses. 


“THE Earty History oF BEDALE,” by H. B. M’Catt (Elliot Stock. Quarto, 
illustrated ; price 7s. 6d. net). In this handsome-looking volume there is a good 
deal of carefully planned information with regard to this interesting ancient market 
town in the north of Yorkshire. It is unfortunate, however, in its brevity, and 
we fear it is just one of those cases in which a decidedly incomplete monograph 
will have the effect of hindering the production of a more complete work. The 
student who is in the habit of consulting the original rolls and charters at the Public 
Record Office, and is not content with those which have been already calendared 
in print, will at once notice that various sources of information have been over- 
looked. 

Moreover; much that is more modern, but of the highest value as illustrative 
of local history, has been ignored. The opening sentence of the preface deliberately 
claims for this book the well-being of a far longer period than is suggested by the 
title. 

“I call this book,” says Mr. M’Call, ‘“‘ The Early History of Bedale, because it 
is chiefly concerned with events which took place before the sixteenth century. 
In some respects the title is a misleading one, for I have not hesitated to avail myself 
of everything which has come to my hand, however recent, which is picturesque 
of life and manners in the Bedale of the past.” 

Nevertheless, in the very next paragraph the writer coolly states that there is 
‘‘a large mass of manuscript in the parish chest ”’ relating to the last two or three 
centuries, as well as the proceedings of the manor court of Bedale which have been 
left untouched! To those who know how to read them manorial rolls are the 
supreme and invariably interesting annals of parish life. Another highly remark- 
able omission is the neglect of the manuscripts at Carlton Towers, which literally 
brim over with quaint and entertaining details as to Bedale of the seventeenth 
century. 

The really good part of this book is the account of the church, which well merits 
the careful description of an expert. ‘This chapter has been wisely put in the hands 
of Mr. Charles Clement Hodges, of Hexham, whose name is a guarantee of accuracy. 
There are undoubted traces of a pre-Conquest fabric at the four angles of the nave 
of the present large church ; the coloured ground plan, showing the successive work 
of seven different periods, is a model. 


‘““GAMES OF THE NorRTH AMERICAN INDIANS,” by STEWART CULIN. Pp. 846; 
illustrations, 1,112. The annual report of the Bureau of American Ethnology 
in connection with the Smithsonian Institute, printed in 1907, contains an exceedingly 
valuable and long account of the games of the North American Indians by 
Mr. Stewart Culin. This monograph is of the highest value to folk-lorists and 
antiquaries ; the collection of the data herein embodied has extended over a con- 
siderable number of years. The popular idea that mere games of chance or skill 
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are trivial in nature, and hardly worthy of careful research, must be considerably 
dispelled by such a volume as this. A study of it will convince any intelligent 
person that such amusements in comparatively savage life, though apparently 
played as a pastime and made the subject of reckless wagers, are, in reality, 
intimately connected with religious beliefs and processes, and that they have almost 
universally a devotional aspect, and, in some cases, divinitary significance. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the thoroughness of scientific accuracy 
applied to the science of games which is displayed in this really great work. It would 
require a whole number of THE RELIQUARY to treat this book in any extended fashion, 
for the subject is so largely diversified and covers so wide a field. A few figures 
will give some idea of its size. The large, and often closely printed, pages number 
846, whilst the illustrations attain to the still higher number of 1,112. The games 
of chance include a great variety of dice games, which are sometimes played with 
circular bone dice ; but more often with what are termed bone-stick dice. Other 
dice are formed from wood, peach stones, plum stones, and shells. Certain tribes 
used the phalanges of seals for this purpose. Games of dexterity include archery 
and the hurling of darts or javelins, but are chiefly concerned with ball play. In 
certain kinds of ball play various sorts of rackets or bats are used, whilst there is 
every variety of football—both of Rugby and Association principles. Among 
minor amusements are the shuttlecock, tip-cat, quoits, swings, stilts, tops, pop- 
guns, and cats’-cradle. 

A few of these games have been derived from European sources, and in other 
cases there has been a steady modification of old Indian customs under the influence 
of the Whites ; but in the majority of cases they are of purely ancient and local 
origin. Mr. Culin comes to the conclusion that the games of the North American 
Indians, though capable of being classified in a number of groups, are practically 
identical and universal among all the tribes; he also holds strongly that as they 
now exist, “‘ they are either instruments of rites or have descended from ceremonial 
observances of a religious character ; that their identity and unity are shared by 
the myths with which they are associated ; and that, whilst the common and secular 
object appears to be purely a manifestation of a desire for amusement or gain, 
they are performed also as religious ceremonies, as rites pleasing to the gods to 
secure their favour, or as processes of sympathetic magic to drive away sickness 
and even other evils, or produce rain and the fertilization and reproduction of plants 
and animals, or other beneficial results.” 


‘‘GrEAT Buitpincs AND How to Enjoy THEM: NoRMAN ARCHITECTURE,” 
EpitH A. Browne (A. & C. Black). Pp. xvi, 136; illustrations, 48 ; price 3s. 6d. 
net. This volume consists of a short introduction dealing with the history of the 
Normans and their buildings, to which is prefixed a slight illustrated glossary ; 
and the main body of the work is made up of a series of forty-eight illustrations, 
reproduced from photographs, each having a descriptive note dealing with the 
history and peculiarities of the building represented. A work like this, which 
brings before the public in a convenient and inexpensive form such a number of 
architectural models, is to be welcomed, and, being free from the technicalities 
of a text-book, will be appreciated by those for whom it is obviously written. The 
introduction is lacking somewhat in definiteness, and, after reading it with care, 
one fails to understand what the author considers to be mainly characteristic of 
that phase of Romanesque architecture commonly called “Norman”; while 
this uncertainty is increased by a study of the illustrations. The introduction 
properly deals with it as a style, although many of the buildings which are presented 
to us are selected only for their historical association with the Norman race: the 
subjects range from such acknowledged Norman churches as Durham and Barfreston 
to buildings erected in Sicily, whose only claim to the name is the fact that they 
were created for kings of Norman descent. 
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The selection of examples is not always fortunate. Durham is represented, 
not by its grand Norman nave, but by the Transitional and altered building of the 
Galilee ; in the views of Waltham and St. Bartholomew-the-Great the principal 
part of the picture is occupied by the east end, which, in the former case, was an 
entirely new one designed by William Burges, and, in the latter, a modern apse 
for which, in the opinion of the late Mr. J. H. Parker, there was but little warrant. 
Mr. Parker is one of the authorities on whom the author relies, but had she read 
his studies of St. Etiénne at Caen, she would scarcely have given the exterior of 
that beautiful church as an example of the Norman style, since its spires were erected 
after 1230, and the choir and apse are a seventeenth century reconstruction of 
a thirteenth century building. Her examples from Sicily are still more unfortunate, 
and, although she. might have found work such as that in the Palazzi Montalto 
at Syracuse and Bonadonna at Girgenti which would compare with anything in 
England or Normandy, she has confined her attentions to Palermo and its vicinity. 
The buildings which she has selected to illustrate are all well known and typical 
examples of Greco-Arab art without the faintest trace of Norman influence, although 
erected by the orders of the Norman conquerors; and the celebrated Ponte dell’ 
Ammiraglic is described as an old Norman bridge with pointed arches, although 
it was erected by Giorgios Antiochenos, a Syrian Greek. In spite, however, of 
such drawbacks, only perhaps important or obvious to the expert, the book is useful 
as a work of reference to those who wish to realise the aspect of buildings so frequently 
talked about. J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 


‘“‘ ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN TIME,” by ELIZABETH GODFREY. Pp. xviii, 
336, illustrations 32; price 7s. 6d. (Methuen & Co.). Mrs. Godfrey has chosen 
a somewhat novel and interesting subject for her bock, and has treated it in such 
a comprehensive and accurate manner, that it well deserves to be keenly appreciated 
by child lovers. We could almost wish that the book had been confined to the - 
earlier days. It would not have lost much if the latter chapters, which deal with 
the child-life of the nineteenth century, had been omitted; such an arrangement 
would have left more space for the discussion of the treatment of children of the 
previous centuries, a subject which, in some of its branches, is unduly curtailed. 
The accounts of genteel academies, dames’ schools, or such places as ‘‘ Do-the- 
boys-Hall,”” have frequently been discussed at length ; whereas the story of ‘‘ The 
Church and the Children ” in pre-Reformation days is open to far more elaboration 
than has here been bestowed upon it. 

The antiquary will occasionally find Mrs. Godfrey slightly tripping, but on the 
whole, the book is trustworthy. One of the best chapters is that on children in Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and other good ones are those entitled “‘ Nurture in Kings’ Courts ”’ 
and “Some Royal Children.” We are entirely at issue with the author in giving 
to the interval between the Reformation and the Civil War the title of ‘‘ The Golden 
Age” for children ; but to discuss this question would be quite in vain in a short 
notice of this description. All, however, will agree that the writer is able to add uce 
some pleasant pictures as to the lives of high-placed children of this epoch. The 
remarks on the education of girls in English convents of the old days are singularly 
meagre ; a wider course of reading and investigation on this subject would have 
brought much to light that is but little known. However, there can be no doubt 
that this book will, on the whole, give well-deserved satisfaction to most of its readers ; 
it collects together within reasonable limits a great amount of information, whilst 
the illustrations are well chosen and attractive. 


** Some LiTeRARY ASSOCIATIONS OF East ANGLIA,” by W. A. Dutt. Pp. xiv, 342; 
illustrations 32. Price 1os. 6d. net. (Methuen & Co.). Mr. Dutt, whose name 
is well known in connection with the history and topography of East Anglia, has 
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done well in giving his attention to its literary associations—in fact, we think that 
this is the best book that he has hitherto produced. The style is eminently readable 
and picturesque ; there is many a man, of no small literary repute, who would be 
glad to be the author of the two first chapters, which deal with the ‘‘ Homes and 
Haunts of Edward FitzGerald.”” We only wish that space permitted of quotations. 

So much has been written in recent years as to the once-neglected Crabbe, that 
there is not so much novelty or freshness in the chapter that deals ‘“‘ With Crabbe 
at Aldeburgh ’’; but it has its charm, and many of us do not readily tire of being 
reminded of the old-world times wherein Crabbe lived his sequestered days—when 
smuggling was rife, and “ there were reports of kegs of Hollands found under the 
altar of Theberton Church.” Another chapter deals ‘‘ With Crabbe at Parham,” 
which is also fuli of entertainment. The section dealing with Framlingham 
abounds in charm and unusual information : it tells of Bernard Barton, the Quaker 
poet ; the Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, and Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey; the 
fine series of tombs in the great chancel of the church; of Cordy Jeaffreson, the 
gossiping writer about clergy and doctors, whose father was a well-known surgeon 
of the town; and of Andrew Arcedeckne, ‘‘a smart, slangy, ludicrous person, 
the original of Mr. Foker in Thackeray’s ‘ Pendennis.’’’ We have only mentioned 
five out of the twenty chapters, and we can assure our readers that the remaining 
fifteen are, without exception, entertaining and full of pleasant memories, telling 
of George Borrow, Charles Dickens, Thomas Gray, Robert Bloomfield, and many 
another worthy who was a native of East Anglia or bound up with some of its associa- 
tions. And if the letterpress is charming, what is left to be said of the illustrations, 
sixteen of which are in monotone and chiefly reproductions from good photographs, 
whilst the remaining sixteen are in colour, and executed by Mr. Walter Dexter, R.B.A. 
The coloured plates are particularly attractive. In these days, when illustrations 
of this nature are multiplied, it is, perhaps, somewhat marked to use terms of 
comparison ; but, for our own part, we do not believe that Messrs. Methuen, or 
any other publishers who have recently produced pictures of this kind, have ever 
put forth better or more attractive examples. East Anglians can scarcely fail 
to be pleased with them, whilst those who know not the district will, from their 
appearance, long to be acquainted with the originals. 


‘‘ CHATS ON OLD Prints,” by ARTHUR HAaypDEN. Pp. 308, illustrations 111; price 
ss. net. ‘‘ CHATS ON CosTUME,” by G. WooLLiscroFT RHEAD. Pp. 304, illus- 
trations 117; price 5s. net. (T. Fisher Unwin). These two volumes of Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s excellent series of ‘‘ Chats’ cannot fail to be of great service—the one 
to collectors, and the other to those who may desire a handy guide to historic dress. 
Mr. Hayden’s book on prints is admirable of its kind, and contains a great deal more 
well-arranged information than might be expected from the humble title. Where 
there is one person who has any claim to be called a collector of prints there are 
at least a score or two of those who possess a few good engravings either in wood 
or line, or, perchance, a genuine etching, and who are puzzled as to its worth and 
style. To all such these pages, with their wealth of illustration, are cordially recom- 
mended. There is also abundance of information on all such subjects as stipple 
engraving, steel engravings, mezzo-tints, aqua-tints, colour prints, and lithography. 
A list is given of over three hundred and fifty British engravers, classified under 
the method in which they worked, and also of the leading foreign engravers. The 
bibliography at the beginning of the book is thorough, and brought well up to 
date. ‘ 

, Mr. Rhead has put together a clearly written and readable account of Costume, 
arranged under such headings as the tunic, the mantle, the doublet and hose, the 
kirtle or petticoat, etc. One entertaining chapter is devoted to the rise and fall 
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of the crinoline. The subject is so very comprehensive that it would, perhaps, 
have been better to have confined it to the costume of a single nation, and to have 
left out all references to the classic dress of Greeks or Romans. In these days of 
revival of pageantry a low-priced book of this kind ought to demand a ready sale. 


“An Otp ENGLISH ParisH,” by J. CHARLES WALL (Talbot). Pp. xviii, 254, illus- 
trations 109; price 6s. net. This book is one of peculiar charm, written and illus- 
trated by the author after a copious and pleasant fashion ; almost every phase of 
the parochial church life of England is here described briefly, but with undoubted 
accuracy. It forms a useffil supplement to the more elaborate work by Abbot 
Gasquet on Medieval Church Life in England, issued a year or two ago in the Series 
of Antiquaries’ Books. We understand, however, that Mr. Wall’s book was in 
the hands of the printer before that of the Abbot was in type ; it is not a little remark- 
able to note how very rarely these two writers overlap in their statements or in 
any way contradict each other. The ecclesiologist who has the one or other of these 
two books should not rest content until he has obtained the fellow. Mr. Wall’s plan 
is to deal first with the foundation of the church, its building, structural furniture 
and wooden furniture ; this is followed by a particularly good account of the 
dedication of a church, its liturgical furniture, paintings, and churchyard. The 
office and duties of the parish priest form the next section, and to this succeed 
particulars with regard to each of the seven Sacraments. The sections that deal 
with the usual Sunday and week-day observances within the sanctuary walls are 
set forth in clear and straightforward terms, avoiding the general ambiguities and 
doubtful statements which usually characterise descriptive writings on this subject. 
The book concludes with the following out of the particular observances that marked 
the different seasons of the Christian year. We have the utmost confidence that 
none—whether well or ill informed on such matters—can possibly be disappointed 
if they purchase this attractive book. 


“ HERALDRY AS ArT,” by G. W. Eve. Pp. x, 320, illustrations 300; price 12s, 6d. 
net. (B. T. Batsford). Among the Pegge manuscripts at the College of Arms 
is a letter addressed to that once-celebrated Derbyshire antiquary, soon after the 
United States had won their independence, wherein the writer deplores ‘‘ the almost 
certain and speedy decay of all that pertains to heraldry, as one of the results of 
the grievous triumph of democratic thought.’’ Contrariwise, however, heraldry, 
as is well known, receives a very large share of its support from the real or 
imaginary descendants of old armigerous families on the other side of the Atlantic. 
There has been, too, a most remarkable revival of interest in all that pertains to 
heraldry within the last quarter of a century. The herald’s art is now regarded 
as an important element in almost every form of decoration and design ; the casual 
treatment of arms—both ancient and modern—in stone or woodwork, in book 
illustration or in stained glass, which was common enough in the earlier and middle 
Victorian periods, would now be laughed out of court, and expose the perpetrators 
to well-earned ridicule. : 

Such a book, therefore, as the one now under brief notice, is to be heartily wel- 
comed, for “‘ the subject is handled with special regards to the needs of all who 
are concerned with the arts, whose practice and appreciation demand a knowledge 
of a form of decoration in which personal significance is added to ornamental effect.” 
The book, though specially intended for the guidance of designers and students, 
is also addressed to those who desire to know something of the artistic interpretation 
and the technique of the processes that are involved in the production of various 
kinds of work. Thus, one useful chapter deals successfully with embroidered 
heraldry, including lace-work, and -how it can be best produced. 

Although we should scarcely recommend this work as a hand-book to heraldry 
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from an historical point of view, it is difficult to find anything but praise for the 
technical treatment of the subject, and for the particular beauty of the series’ of 
fine illustrations taken, for the most part, from admirable examples. If there is 
anything to our mind lacking in the volume, it is in examples of the better class 
style of book illustration, imitative of the art in its most vigorous period, which 
have been recently revived, notably by Mr. Oswald Barron in the pages of the 
Ancestor. 


“ CREMORNE AND THE LATER LONDON GARDENS,” by WARWICK WrotH. Pp. xii, 
102, illustrations 25; price 6s. net. (Elliot Stock.) This book forms a supple- 
ment to the author’s London Pleasure Gardens of the Eighteenth Century. It contains 
a great deal of curious and well-told information, much of which will come as a sur- 
prise to modern Londoners. Who, for instance, recollects that London possessed 
a Hippodrome of a very different character from the present house of entertainment, 
which has but small right to the name it bears. The Hippodrome, Notting Hill, 
opened in 1837, was a racecourse about two-and-a-half miles in circuit; the hill 
for pedestrians within the course, which gave an excellent view of the sport and 
of the surrounding district, is now crowned by St. John’s Church, built in 1845, 
which lies between Lansdown Crescent and Ladbroke Grove. The cover of this 
book is most remarkable and singularly inartistic, but it does not detract from the 
entertaining nature of its contents. 


“‘GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ WoRK,” by Netson Dawson. Fifty plates 
in collotype; price 25s. net. (Methuen & Co.) The most recent addition to 
the Connoisseur’s Library is, indeed, a sumptuous volume; it is illustrated by 28 
facsimile plates and numerous blocks in the text. The author’s aim, as set forth 
in the Preface, is ‘‘ to approach the subject from the side of the artist and crafts- 
man,”’ and the keynote of the work is struck in the sentence: ‘‘ The joy and pleasure 
of a collector who has become possessed of a good piece must indeed be great, but 
it is questionable whether it equals the joy of the artist who, looking at the same 
thing and studying it from all sides, solves the secret of its beauty for himself.’”’ 
But Mr. Dawson surely overrates the altruism of the artist when he continues— 
‘* yet no desire to possess enters his mind; indeed, possession would almost spoil 
appreciation ’’; why so, he does not explain. 

As a producer, in his own person, of modern works whereof the connoisseur 
naturally takes but slight account, the author cannot resist a passing sneer at the 
collector, who (so it is alleged) sets up the false standard of rarity as opposed to 
that.of intrinsic merit. Now, this is hardly just—there are collectors and 
collectors. Among the number of them be some, no doubt, whom one may call 
virtuoso-snobs, persons who prize an object primarily because of its being rare 
and expensive (just as there are social sycophants who cultivate the titled as being 
numerically rarer than commoners), but with the majority of collectors it is far 
otherwise. Nay, the collector ipso facto acquires that insight and appreciativeness 
which cannot fail to place him in a position to judge works of art from many more 
points of view than merely that of the manufacturer. The latter’s limitation, 
alas ! only too commonly is one to which the author himself naively confesses— 
“he knows a little archzology and less history.”” Any collector, however, who is 
no better equipped than that runs a poor chance of excelling in the pursuit of his 
hobby. 

Whenever, therefore, Mr. Dawson writes as to the methods and technique of 
the craft, of which he is himself a master executant of long practice and experience, 
his opinion is invaluable ; but when, on the contrary, he ventures into the domain 
of history and ecclesiology, he cannot be relied upon as a safe guide. For example, 
the vessel, fig. 37, labelled ‘“ Incense Boat, Padua,” though rightly described as a 
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late German-Gothic product, not uninfluenced by the incoming tide of the Italian 
Rénaissance, is no incense boat at all, but a table nef. Concerning this most impor- 
tant among the insignia of royalty in the Middle Ages the author is silent. Again, 
he mentions the great altar-screen, or reredos, at Winchester, in the centre of which 
is a conspicuous vacant place for the crucifix, traditionally said to have been of silver ; 
yet he apparently is not aware of the almost precisely similar instances at St. Alban’s 
Abbey and at St. Mary’s Overie, Southwark. 

It is much to be desired that, for the sake of elucidation, writers on technical 
matters could agree upon sgme uniform system of terminology. Thus there is a 
well-known Gothic variety of knops which. is found in chalice-stems, as also in those 
of reliquaries and processional crosses—a variety which, owing to its twisted lines, 
experts aptly call ‘“ writhen.” Mr. Dawson, however, calls it “‘ tangential,’’ and 
it is only through the assistance of the illustration that the identity of the two 
is established. 

Among the excellent collotypes two views are given of King Alfred’s ‘ jewel,” 
enlarged to more than twice its actual size, a plan which is well calculated to show 
off the elaborate intricacy of the design. One could wish that King #thelwulf’s 
ring, reproduced below on the same plate, had been treated in the same manner. 
There is a welcome representation of the superb Pala d’oro at St. Mark’s, Venice, 
a work which the author labels ‘“ ninth-eleventh century.” It consists certainly 
of two parts, belonging to different dates ; but it is historically indisputable that 
the occurrence of such features as cusps and ogival arches in the lower portion 
preclude its being assigned to any date earlier than the latter half of the twelfth 
century. 

Space does not admit of further notice, but this much, in conclusion, may be 
remarked, that the craftsman in the capacity of author is rarely found to resist 
the opportunity of “ log-rolling ” ; and the inclusion of four specimens of his own 
productions, though they do not seem necessary for the illustration of any par- 
ticular point, shows that Mr. Nelson Dawson is no exception to the general rule. 
AYMER VALLANCE. 
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‘THe ELIZABETHAN RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT,” by H. N. Birt, O.S.B. Pp. xvi, 
595; illustrations, 7 portraits; price 15s. net. (George Bell & Sons.) The value 
of this historical work must not be judged by the inevitably short length of the 
notice that can be given to it in these pages. It has already been well received 
by critics of important literary journals, such as the Atheneum. Dom Birt has 
produced a volume of upwards of six hundred pages on the earlier part of 
Elizabeth’s reign, so far as the question of the religious settlement is concerned. 
The book is strictly in accordance with the secondary title of ‘‘ A Study of Con- 
temporary Documents,” though we are not in entire accord with all of the writer’s 
suggestions and conclusions which are but briefly and modestly stated. We 
have no hesitation whatever in saying that every chapter gives evidence of the 
writer’s faithful and conscientious attention to the documents themselves. He 
is entirely successful in resisting the temptation to which that brilliant writer, the 
late Mr. Froude, completely surrendered when dealing with the same period, of 
drawing upon his imagination when facts were wanting, and of suppressing 
of realities that told against theories which he had rashly adopted. The writer 
of this brief notice has for many a long year been acquainted at first hand with 
the original State papers of this particular epoch, and, although not himself of 
the Roman Obedience, he can cordially commend this important contribution 
to history as an accurate and fair-minded statement. The work of the Elizabethan 
bishops is set forth in detail throughout both the provinces. There can be no doubt 
that the truth as to Elizabeth’s reign will, eventually, prevail, and the idea that 
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it stands for all that is glorious is already on the wane. No one who, for the future, 
wishes to arrive at a true estimate of the religious history of the earlier days of her 
reign, can possibly afford to neglect such a book as this ; it demands to be placed 
on the shelves with the few reliable works that deal with special epochs of the 
nation’s evolution both in Church and State. 


“VASARI ON TECHNIQUE.”’ Translated by Louisa S. MACLEHOSE, edited by 
Professor BALDWIN Brown. Pp. xxiv. 328 ; illustrations, 17 plates : eleven figures 
in the text ; price 15s. net. (J.M.Dent&Co.) When Giorgio Vasari, the celebrated 
painter and architect of Arezzo, published in 1550 his famous Lives of the Artists, 
he prefixed to the work an introduction divided under the three headings of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. The chief interest of these three chapters 
is technical; they abound in practical directions about materials and processes, 
which were intended not only to assist those actively engaged in their respective 
crafts, out also to enlighten the general reader on subjects about which he had 
little knowledge. Thus the section on Architecture opens with a chapter on the 
different kinds of stone used by architects for ornamental details and in sculpture 
for statues ; this is followed by other chapters as to the work of the mason in squared 
and carved ashlar-work, as to the five orders of architecture, on the forming of 
vaults in concrete, of rustic fountains, of pavements of tesselated work, and on 
the principles of planning and designing. A good deal of this, as well as what 
Vasari has to say on sculpture and painting, is, of course, of obsolete utility in 
modern practice ; but the whole of it is of no small interest as regards the story of 
the evolution of the arts. We are, therefore, glad that Miss Maclehose has for 
the first time translated into English this introduction to the three great arts of 
design, and the volume is made the more valuable by Professor Baldwin Brown’s 
Introduction and Notes. 


‘‘ ENGLISH SHOP-FRONTS: OLD AND NEw,” by Horace Dan and E. C. MorGcaAn 
WILLmoTtr. Pp. xiv. 48; illustrations, fifty-two collotype plates and twenty-five 
illustrations from photographs and drawings; price 15s. net. (B. T. Batsford.) 
This most useful work, which is splendidly illustrated, demands but brief attention 
at the hands of THE RELiguaRy ; but we desire to express our unqualified appro- 
bation of the idea of the architectural interest that ought to be taken in the question 
of modern shop-fronts, upon which the beauty or disfigurement of our modern 
streets so largely depends. Of recent years, however, several of our leading 
architects have given their attention to the shop-front, and excellent designs are 
included in this work from such notable architects as Mr. Reginald Blomfield, 
Mr. Walter Cave, Mr. John Burnet, and others. The subject has, too, its commercial 
value, for an artistic and effective front will probably prove an attraction to a 
steadily increasing number of educated purchasers. The practical requirements 
of the subject, such as blinds, shutters, etc., are here well discussed. To most of 
the readers of this Magazine, the carefully written and well illustrated chapter on 
“The Old Shop-Front ”’ will prove particularly attractive. Examples are given 
from various parts of London, as well as from Faversham, Canterbury, Louth, 
Stamford, and Shrewsbury. We should like to have seen one or two illustrations 
of earlier English shop-fronts than any we notice in these pages, e.g., from the 
Shambles at Chesterfield. 


“THE ARCHEOLOGY OF THE CUNEIFORM INscRIPTIONS,” by Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
Pp. 220; illustrations 21; price 5s. (The Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge.) There is no one to whom students of Biblical archeology are more 
indebted than to Mr. Sayce, the learned Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. His 
recent work on the Archzology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions is of the highest 
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value. The first six chapters embody the Rhind Lectures in Archeology, which 
were delivered by the Professor at Edinburgh in the autumn of 1906, whilst the 
seventh chapter—Canaan in the century before the exodus, a highly interesting 
essay—is reprinted from the Contemporary Review. Notwithstanding all that has 
come to light of late years, there is an abundant need for further scientific excavation 
to remedy the defective state of our archeological knowledge of Babylonian 
Assyria. It is much to be hoped that one result of the publication of this work 
will be to further an undertaking of such historic moment. 


’ 
‘* GLEANINGS AFTER TIME,” edited by G. L. Apperson. Pp. x. 230; illustrations, 29 ; 
price 6s. net. (Elliot Stock.) This interesting volume is.a collection of some of 
the best papers contributed to the earlier volumes of the Antiquary, which are 
concerned with our social and domestic history. They have been wisely rescued 
from comparative oblivion and reprinted in an attractive form by the present 
editor of our contemporary; for though the writers of these treatises were, for 
the most part, men of some distinction, it is only too true, as stated by Mr. Apperson 
in his preface, that ‘‘ a set of magazine volumes is one of the least often disturbed 
of literary cemeteries.’’ One essay, in particular, we are glad to have in an accessible 
shape, namely, ‘‘ The History and Development of the House,” by Mr. Wheatley, 
F.S.A. 


‘* ENAMELLING,” by Lewis F. Day. Pp. xxv. 222; illustrations, 115 ; price, 6s. 6d. 
net. (B. T. Batsford.) Mr. Lewis Day has broken new ground in the story of 
design, by giving us a useful and beautiful volume which is entirely confined to 
the course of art and workmanship in connection with enamelling. He tells us 
plainly in the preface that the reader must not expect to learn in these chapters 
how to enamel, for to acquire that, assiduous practice in the workshop is necessary ; 
moreover, Mr. Day tells us that he is not an enameller, but that what he has to 
offer is “‘ An introduction to the master-workmen who have given enamel the value 
it has in our eyes, and the passport to the enjoyment and intelligent use in the 
museums in which it is stored up.’’ In discussing the question of the origin and 
early history of enamel, Mr. Day has to admit that, in common with all other experts, 
the further the matter is investigated the deeper becomes the mystery in which it 
is involved. The one gleam of light is generally supposed to be that the vague 
term ‘‘ Oriental ”’ can be generally applied with some truth to all the earlier designs ; 
nevertheless, the notion that it was an art of hoary antiquity in China has of late 
been rudely shaken. It is shown that the Celestials themselves make no claim 
to its invention, and actually describe their production as “ devils’ ware,’’ which 
they gained from a Frankish source. The earliest known specimens of this art 
in China are not supposed to be earlier than the middle of the fourteenth century. 
The remarkable imitative cunning of the Chinese artificers is well known, and 
Mr. Day comments on the perfection of execution to which they had attained in 
the seventeenth century, giving a plate of an elaborate example of fretted Chinese 
Cloisonné enamel. We could have wished that he could have given us illustrated 
instances of the highly remarkable and quaint enamel work executed in China 
circa 1800, after English orders, wherein heraldic bearings and other European 
designs are introduced. We are not aware whether any of these have found their 
way to our museums, but they are to be seen in several country houses. 

The wealth of plates, which we have learnt always to expect in Mr. Batsford’s 
books, are of special interest and worth in this volume; they are mostly chosen 
from examples that have not hitherto been illustrated. Irrespective of their 
particular interest in connection with the evolution of the enamellers’ art, they 
can scarcely fail to be of value to the general designer. But where would the critic 
be if there was nothing about which he could utter even a subdued growl? We 
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are a little surprised not to find any especial reference to, or illustration of, the 
enamel candlesticks, which at one time not infrequently stood on English altars, and 
of which there is an early pair in the Bristol church of St. Thomas. Another pair 
of great beauty, though of a later date, which are but little known, still adorn the 
altar of the Yorkshire church of Hackness, near Scarborough. As to the illus- 
trations here given we have two short criticisms to offer : the one on page 83 would 
have been more effective if the drawing had undergone further reduction, whilst 
Messrs. Day and Batsford must both have been a little somnolent to allow the 
drawing at the top of page 95 to appear in a reversed position. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SocrETIES. Among the proceedings of archeological societies 
which have reached us is vol. xx. of the Surrey Archa@ological Collections for 1907. 
The longest paper, admirably illustrated, is one on Stoke d’Abernon Church, by 
Mr. P. M. Johnston. It is one of the best and most thorough monographs on a 
parish church which we have ever seen. To this article is appended a comprehensive 
survey, with numerous plates, of the twelfth and thirteenth century church chests. 
This paper merits the closest attention of English ecclesiologists, now that the 
neglect accorded to these often beautiful examples of early church furniture is 
passing away. To the list of chests of this period here enumerated may be added 
the following: Ashbocking, Bickenhally, Blewbury, Eckington (Worc.), Hatfield 
(Herts.), Locking, Orleton, St. Chad’s Stafford, Long Sutton (Hants.), Tamworth, 
Little Waldingfield, and Wootton Wawen. Other papers in this admirable volume, 
in addition to shorter notes: are, A Rental of the Manor of Merstham, 1522 ; The 
Earthworks at Lagham ; Discoveries at Hawkshill ; Commonwealth Presentations 
to Surrey Benefices ; Remains at Rotherhithe ; Villainage in the Weald of Surrey ; 
The Manor House, Byfleet ; and Wandsworth Churchwarden Accounts. Part lxxv. 
of The Yorkshire Archeological Journal (1907) is confined to a truly admirable 
and fully illustrated article of nearly two hundred pages by Mr. W. G. Colling- 
wood, F.S.A., entitled, “‘ Anglian and Anglo-Danish Sculpture in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire.”” The distribution of these remains of carving of a pre-Norman 
character, which give data for nearly two hundred and fifty monuments of the 
Anglian age, is clearly shown on a special sketch map. This is just such a treatise 
as would have delighted the late editor of THE RELIQUARY. We do not agree with 
Mr. Collingwood in thinking that the cross-base in Barton-le-Street churchyard 
“‘does not seem to be pre-Norman”’; we do not believe that Mr. Collingwood 
could find a single example of a Norman or post-Norman cross which would fit 
into such a base socket. It should be compared with the cross-bases of the churches 
of Brailsford and Wirksworth, Derbyshire. The Transactions of the East Riding 
Antiquarian Society, vol. xiv., 1907, though rather thinner than usual, is a distinctly 
good issue. A good portrait of the late Lord Liverpool, by whose death the Society 
sustains a heavy loss, forms an appropriate frontispiece ; and the editor, Mr. T. 
Sheppard, contributes a suitable ‘‘ In Memoriam” notice. Among other papers 
particular mention may be made of ‘‘ Roman Coins Found on the Wolds,” by 
Rev. E. Maule Cole; ‘‘ Archzological Discoveries in East Yorkshire,” by the 
Editor ; and ‘‘ East Yorkshire Subsidy Rolls of Charles I.,’’ by Miss Eleanor Lloyd. 
We are always glad when our provincial societies print the far too much neglected 
Lay Subsidy Rolls ; they are a mine of information as to the past, particularly the 
fifteenth century rolls. Archewologia Aeliana, Third Series, vol. iii., 1907, the annual 
publication of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, well sustains its 
reputation under the patient and industrious editing of Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., of being 
well ahead of all other archzological proceedings outside London. The present volume 
comprises upwards of 400 pages, and is brightened by seven plates and upwards of a 
hundred other illustrations. Exigences of space prevent more than the naming of 
some of the most interesting and valuable papers :—‘‘ An unpublished Northumbrian 
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Hundred Roll of 1274,” by H. H. E. Craster; ‘‘ The English Expedition into 
Scotland in 1542,’’ by the Rt. Hon. Sir Gainsford Bruce; ‘‘ The Capricorn of the 
Second Legion, and the Goat of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers,”” by M. le Commandant 
R. Moneat; and ‘‘ A Book of North Country Arms of the Sixteenth Century,”’ 
with notes and introduction by C. H. Blair. The provisional report of the excava- 
tions in 1906 of Contopitum, with sections and illustrations, by Mr. C. L. Woolley, 
is a highly important contribution to our knowledge of the Roman occupation. 
The Henry Bradshaw Society, now in its eighteenth year, continues to make most 
satisfactory progress. The last book issued to its members, in November, 1907, 
is a reprint of the second substantial volume of the ‘‘ Missale Romanum, Mediolani, 
1474,” edited by Dr. Robert Lippe. The next volume—now in preparation——is 
“The Order of the Communion,” as printed by Richard Grafton in 1548. Those 
who may desire to join this Society should communicate with the Hon. Sec., Rev. 
H. A. Wilson, Magdalen College, Oxford, or with the Hon. Treas., the Rev. E. S. 
Dewick, 26, Oxford Square, W. The twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, for 1907, consists mainly of a profusely illustrated 
monograph on the Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighbouring Islands, to which 
further attention will be drawn in our next issue. The recent quarterly issue of 
The Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal, edited by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, 
contains parts of a valuable series of papers by Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A., on the 
Churches of Buckland, Hinton Waldrist, and Longworth. The last number of the 
Journal of the Archaeological Institute of America, clearly printed and well illustrated, 
in addition to a variety of special papers, has a most useful summary of archzological 
news, from January to June, 1907, as to excavations and discoveries in Egypt: 
Babylonia and Assyria, Syria and Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Spain, 
France, Belgium and Holland, Germany, Austria and Hungary, Great Britain, 
Africa, and the United States. This summary is far better done than anything 
of the kind attempted in England, and makes this quarterly a highly 
desirable for libraries and general antiquaries. 


‘* PORTUGALIA : MATERIAES PARA O ESTUDO DO POVO PORTUGUEZ.” Vol. II., fasc. 3 
(Oporto). The number of ‘‘ Portugalia”’ for the year 1907 contains, besides minor 
articles under the heading Varia, three principal memoirs. Of these the most 
important is the first part, comprising sixty pages, of an article by Antonio dos 
Santos Rocha on ‘‘ Pre-Roman Sites of the Iron Age in the neighbourhood of 
Figueira ’’—a port at the mouth of the Mondego, the river on which Coimbra stands. 
Excavations and investigations have been going on in this district for the last fourteen 
years, and have yielded materials of considerable value for the study of Phoenician 
or Punic influence in Portugal. The present section is devoted to the results of 
the excavations at Santa Olaya (Santa Eulalia), and although the spoil is composed 
mainly of pottery, yet within these limits the knowledge acquired is important for 
the reconstruction of the life of the people of the lower valley of the Mondego 
previous to the Roman occupation. The recovered objects or fragments, 316 in 
number, are well illustrated on twelve plates, one of which is coloured; and they 
are all the more valuable since the discoveries of early foreign influences in Portugal 
have not been numerous, the most noteworthy being those of Briteiros and Sabroso, 
where traces of the old Mycenzan or Aegean civilisation have been found. There 
is added a note by R. Severo and F. Cardoso on the human remains discovered by 
Dr. Santos Rocha in the necropolis of Ferrestello. Of the two remaining memoirs 
the first is a profusely illustrated article of thirty pages on the ‘‘ Highland Costumes 
of the North of Portugal,” by Rocha Peixoto, and the second an historical study of 
the ‘‘ Maritime Peoples of the North of Portugal,” by Alberto Sampaio. 
The Varia include a paper on ‘‘Lusitano-Roman Burial-Grounds,” by R. 
Severo, and another by the same writer on two gold ear-rings found by a workman 
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at Castro de Laundos. These are illustrated by a fine plate, and taken in conjunction 
with the rest of the find, they indicate the existence from prehistoric times of a 
native centre of the goldsmith’s art. The remaining articles deal with local matters 
connected with ethnography, epigraphy, folk-lore and music. The text is excellently 
produced, the illustrations are both numerous and good, and the whole work would 
be well worthy even of the most advanced nations. H. Tuomas. 


” 


‘* FORVANNEN,” the Swedish Antiquarian Magazine of the Royal Academy of 
Literature, History and Antiquities, for 1907, edited by Emil Ekkoff, is of much 
interest. The most important item in this number is the illustrated account of a 
remarkable piece of early medieval furniture, which, strange to say, has hitherto 
escaped attention. The National Historical Museum of Stockholm has recently 
acquired from the church of Kungsadra in Vastmunland this chair of dignity, 
supported by four legs, provided both with back and arms; it is remarkable for 
its construction, but still more so for its ornamentation. The back legs extend some- 
what beyond the back and terminate in heads of animals. Seen from the front 
this seat is quite plain, but from behind the back is most elaborately decorated 
with rich and bold carving. This ornamentation represents two winged dragons, 
whose long, thin bodies are most artistically interwoven. Judging both from con- 
struction and design, the piece may be assigned to the period when Runic stones 
were inscribed and ornamented. The editor, after thorough investigation, pronounces 
it to be circa a.D. 1000, and it is undoubtedly one of the most interesting ancient 
pieces of furniture in all Europe. Cart REIERSEN. 


MaGazinEs. The Connoisseur, a magazine so essential to all collectors, continues 
its course, as thickly strewn as ever with admirable illustrations. Mr. J. Hartley 
Beccles continues his good papers on Fire-dogs ; Silver Nutmeg Graters or Spice Boxes 
are treated of by Mr. G. O. Smith; Prints continue to form a chief attraction ; 
whilst good papers occur on such subjects as Relics of King Charles, Corean Postage 
Stamps, and The Playe of Chess. The Studio has a charming special winter number 
on The Gardens of England. The October and November numbers of this delightful 
magazine of fine and applied art, which began the forty-second’ volume, abound 
in desirable illustrations; several .of the coloured plates seen were well worth 
individually the cost of a whole number. In the recent numbers of our contem- 
porary, The Antiquary, we much like the articles on Carved Oak Furniture in West- 
moreland, by Mr. S. H. Scott, and on London’s Movable Monuments by 
Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry. A most attractive and varied bill of fare has been issued 
for 1908. The Treasury maintains its well-earned reputation. Though dominated 
by a distinctive Church of England tone, the contents are much varied, and should 
appeal to all who like to have a thoroughly healthy and well illustrated magazine 
on their table. Some of the papers, notably those of Dr. Hermitage Day, are of 
value to the antiquary; he contributes a charming paper on Bede-Houses and 
Hospitals to the November number. The October issue of the quarterly Scottish 
Historical Review is a good impression. The most valuable papers are on The Casket 
Letters, by Andrew Lang, and on The Tempiars in Scotland in the Thirteenth 
Century, by John Edwards. i 
PAMPHLETS. The Low-Side Windows of Warwickshire Churches, by F. T.S. Houghton, 
M.A, This is a valuable and well-illustrated paper reprinted from vol. xxxii. of 
the Transactions of the Birmingham Archzological Society. Mr. Houghton has 
found seventy-six churches in this county possessing low-side windows. His classified 
list, giving exact dimensions, etc., in each case, will be of help towards the solution 
of this problem. The following have also been received, but space prohibits more 
than this brief acknowledgment: The. Last Earl of Darenne and Surrey, by Dr. 
Fairbank ; The Widening Refinement in Rheims Cathedral, by W. H. Goodyear, M.A. ; 
Fifth Annual Report of the Horniman Museum, L.C.C. ; Some Notes on the History of 
Robert Watterton, of Methley and Watterton, by Rev. H. A. Hall, B.D. ; Notes on the 
Church of St. Ives, by Thurstan C. Peter; The Baptism of Bells, by Thomas 
Sheppard, F.G.S.; and the current numbers of The Scientific American. 
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[These notices of recent important books, issued for the most part in September, 
October, and November, 1907, refer to works not sent by the publishers, but the mention 
of which will probably be useful to readers of THE RELIQUARY.] 





“‘ ANCIENT KuHotTan.”’ Two volumes, 4to. 191 collotype and other illustrations ; 
price £5 5s. net. (Oxford University Press.) 
These highly important volumes give detailed reports of the archzological 
explorations in Chinese Turkestan, carried out and described under the orders 
of H.M. Indian Government by M. Aurel Stein. 


‘““THE PALACES OF CRETE AND THEIR BUILDERS,” by Angelo Mosso. 348 pages, 
187 illustrations ; price 21s. (Fisher Unwin.) 
This is a valuable antiquarian work, giving a graphic account of the results 
of the excavations in Crete by the British and Italian Schools of Archeology. 
It illustrates the social and domestic life of the early inhabitants, as well 
as their marvellous skill in building and in perfecting their sanitary systems. 


‘‘ THE ToMB OF JOUIYA AND Touryou,” by Theodore M. Davis and other authors. 
(Constable.) Pages x. 48, 44 plates; price {2 2s. net. 
This highly remarkable tomb was discovered in the Valley of the Kings, 
Thebes, in 1905. Though it had apparently been robbed, it contained ‘a 
variety of objects now finely figured. 


‘““EGYPT AND -WESTERN ASIA IN THE LIGHT OF: RECENT DISCOVERIES,” by 
L. W. King, F.S.A., and H. R. Hall. 480 pages, S.P.C.K. ; Ios. 
The two authors are officials of the British Museum. 


‘* THE COLLECTOR’s MANUAL,” by N. H. Moore. 329 pages. (Chapman & Hall.) 
£1 5s. net; illustrations 336. 
Relating to furniture, pottery, glass, pewter, brass and copper utensils, etc. ; 
profusely illustrated. Indispensable to collectors. The appearance of the 
book is not a little spoilt by the decorative margins. 


“A History oF SEALS,” by W. de Gray Birch, M.D. Pp. xxviii. 328, fifty-two 
collotype plates. (Methuen.) Price {1 53s. 
This is a fine number of the Connoisseur’s Library. Dr. Birch is facile princeps 
amongst English antiquaries in his knowledge of seals. The work is by no 
means confined to English seals, but deals with the progress of seals from the 
earliest period and in most civilised countries. 


‘“‘ SHEFFIELD PLATE,” by Bertie Wyllie. Pp. 117, plates 121; price 7s. 6d. net. 
(Newnes.) 

This is an excellent issue of the Library of the Applied Arts. 
‘* RoMAN SCULPTURE FROM AUGUSTUS TO CONSTANTINE,” by Mrs. Arthur Strong. 


Pp. xvi. 408, plates 130; price 10s. net. (Duckworth & Co.) 
A comprehensive and well illustrated survey of a great subject. 
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‘* FoLk Lore OF THE Hoty Lanp,” by J. A. Henauer. Pp. xx. 326, illustrations 130 ; 
price 8s. net. (Duckworth & Co.) 
This interesting book deals with the folk-lore of Palestine as manifested in 
Christian, Jewish, and Mahometan lore. 


‘THe Curist Face 1n Art,” by Rev. James Burns, Pp. xxii. 250, illustrations 
62; price 6s. (Duckworth & Co.) 
This book traces the history and development of the Face of Christ in sacred 
art, as conceived by the greatest artists of each age and country. 


“TTaLtaAN GARDENS,” by G. S. Elgood. Pp. x. 158, 52 plates in colour; price 
£2 2s. net. 
This splendid volume forms an attractive supplement to Some English Gardens, 
published in 1904. The notes as well as the drawings are by Mr. Elgood. 
The letterpress is historic as well as descriptive. 


‘‘ LonDON PaRKS AND GARDENS,” by Hon. Mrs. Evelyn Cecil. Pp. x. 384, illus- 
trations 25 in colour; price {1 1s. net. (Archibald Constable & Co.) 
This handsome book attempts to tell the story of all the parks and gardens 
within the limits of the County of London. The descriptions of the horticul- 
tural and general features are good, but the history is somewhat weak. 


“THe History OF THE SQUARES OF LoNnpDon,” by E. Beresford Chancellor. 
Pp. xviii. 420, illustrations 36,; price {1 1s. (Kegan Pauli & French.) 
A handsome and finely illustrated volume. 


“Lire or Louis XI., THE REBEL DAUPHIN AND THE STATESMAN KING,” by 
Christopher Hare. Pp. xviii. 298, illustrations and maps 23; price 10s. 6d. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


An admirable and well marshalled volume of fifteenth century history. 


‘* Tasso AND His Times,” by William Boulting. Pp. xvi. 314, illustrations 24. 
(Methuen.) 


A good, vivid, and straightforward volume, well up to its title. 


‘‘Tue Lire AND TIMES OF NICHOLAS FERRAR,” by H. P. K. Skipton. Pp. 206, 
well illustrated ; price 3s. 6d. 
A most charming account of Nicholas Ferrar (1593-1647) and his work. 
The new information of recent years as to the Little Gidding community 
is woven into the narrative. 


‘“‘TuHE CAMBRIDGE HistoRY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE,” edited by A. W. Ward, 
Litt.D., and A. R. Waller, M.A. Vol. i., pp. xvi. 504; price 9s. net. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 
The first volume of that which promises to be a noble undertaking was issued 
in November ; it is to be completed in fourteen volumes. The first extends 
“From the Beginnings to the Cydes of Romance.” The whole work is 
intended for the general reader, as well as for the literary student. We hope 
to refer to it again at greater length. 


‘‘ ARTS AND CRAFTS OF OLDEN SPAIN,” by Leonard Williams. (T. N. Foulis.) 
Three vols. ; 15s. net, in the ‘“‘ World of Art Series.” 
This work is excellently produced and well illustrated. It is most compre- 


hensive, and, though largely ecclesiastical, takes in Roman and Visigothic 
remains. 
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FRANCE, 


MassENA (VicToR) Prince D’Essling. ‘Les Livres a figures vénitiens de la 

fin du XV® siécle et du commencement du XVI.” Vol. i., pp. 504. Paris, 

Florence. 
This new study by the Prince d’Essling on early wood-engravings at Venice 
is destined, to judge by the first volume, to supersede all other works on 
the subject. The bibliographical portion is exceedingly full, and the wood- 
cuts reproduced very numerous ; while tlere are also coloured reproductions 
of illuminated letters and borders. The present volume deals with books 
printed between 1450 and 1490, together with their successive editions 
down to 1525. 


BriEuvreEs (M. DE). ‘La Tapisserie: historique de la tapisserie 4 travers les 
ages et les pays.’’ With illustrations, pp. viii. 168. Paris. 


CaBRot (F.) Abbot of Farnborough. “‘ Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne 
et de liturgie.”” Fasc. ‘12. Paris. 


DELaTTRE. ‘‘ Le Culte de la Sainte Vierge en Afrique, d’aprés les monuments 
archéologiques,’’ par le R. P. Delattre. With illustrations, pp. xii. 234. Lille. 


Fougu!IErR (M.). ‘‘ Les Grands Chateaux de France.” With engravings, two vols. 
Paris. 
Piiition (L.). ‘‘ Les Portails latéraux de la Cathédrale de Rouen. Etude his- 
torique et iconographique sur un ensemble de bas-reliefs de la fin du xiii® siécle. 
Pp. viii. 250, 69 photogr. Paris. 
Rer1nacH (S.). “ Répertoire de peintures du moyen 4ge et de la Renaissance 
(1280-1580).”’ Tom. 2, pp. iii. 818, 1,200 illustrations. Paris. 
BLONDEL (J. F.). ‘‘ Réimpression de l’architecture francaise de J. F. Blondel.”’ 
With engravings, four vols. Paris. 
Executed under the auspices of the Ministry of Public Instruction and Fine 
Arts. 


SALADIN (H.) and Micron (G.). ‘‘ Manual d’art musulman.” With illustrations, 
two vols. Paris. 


GERMANY. 


BertiuMTE KunststtTaten. The following are the most recent volumes in the 
series :—S. Brinton—‘‘ Mantua,” Pp. xiv. 184, 88 illustr. ; E. Renard—‘“ K6ln.” 
Pp. viii. 216, 188 illustr.; P. J. Rée—“ Nirnberg ” (3rd edition). Pp. viii. 260, 
181 illustr. Leipzig. 

BicHER DER Kunst. Vol. 1.—F. Servaes. ‘“ Giovanni Segantini: Sein Leben 
und Werk.” Pp. vii. 274, 24 pl.; Vol. 2.—E. von Hérschelmann. “ Rosalba 
Carriera : die Meisterin der Pastellmalerei. Studien und Bilder aus der Kunst-und 
Kulturgeschichte des 18 Jahrh.” Pp. vii. 368, 16 pl. 

HoFSTEDE DE Groot (C.). ‘‘ Beschreibendes und kritisches Verzeichnis der Werke 
der hervorragendsten hollandischen Maler des xvii. Jahrh.” Bad. 1 ; pp. viii. xv. 649. 
Esslingen. 

Josepu (D.). ‘‘ Geschichte der Architektur Italiens von den Altesten Zeiten bis 
zur Gegenwart.” Pp. xviii. 550, 340 illustrations. Leipzig. 

MourMANN (K.) and ErcHwepe (F.). ‘“‘Germanische Frihkunst.’’ 12 pts., 
120 pl. Leipzig. 
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Prietz (H.). “ Die geistlichen Ritterorden. Ihre Stellung zur kirchlichen, poli- 
tischen, gesellschaftlichen und wirtschaftlichen Entwicklung des Mittelalters.’’ 
Pp. xviii. 549. Berlin. 


REINHARDT (L.). ‘‘ Der Mensch zur Eiszeit in Europa und seine Kulturentwicklung 
bis zum Ende der Steinzeit.”” 2nd edition. Pp. viii. 921, 535 illustrations. 
Miinchen. 


ScuuBrinc (P.). ‘‘ Die Plastik Sienas im Quattrocento.”” Pp. ix. 256, 143 illus. 


ScHUETTE (M.). ‘“ Der schwabische Schnitzaltar.” (Vol. 91 of ‘Studien zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte’’.) Pp. xiv. 266, pl. 82. Strassburg. 


Vitztuum (G. G.). .‘‘ Die Pariser Miniaturmalerei von der Zeit des HI. Ludwig 
bis zu Philip von Valois und ihr Verhaltnis zur Malerei in Nordwesteuropa.” 
Pp. xii. 244, pl. 50. Leipzig. 


ITALY. 


“* Le Nozze Aldobrandine, i Paesaggi con scene dell’ Odissea, e le altre pitture murali 

antiche conservate nella Bibliotheca Vaticana e nei Musei Pontifici. Con intro- 

duzione del Dottor Bartolomeo Nogara.”” Pp. xv. 95, pl. liii. Milan. 
The above large and sumptuous folio is the second volume of a series begun 
in 1903 by order of the present Pope, and is of the greatest value for painters 
and archeologists. It is no slur on the long and scholarly introduction 
to award the chief importance to the plates, which reproduce for the first 
time adequately on .a photographic basis these mural paintings preserved 
in the Vatican. The first eight plates, one of them in colours, are devoted 
to the Roman nuptial scene which derives its name from the Aldobrandini 
family, its former possessors. Its date is not later than the time of Augustus, 
and it forms an admirable pendant to the well-known ode of Catullus. Plates 
nine to thirty-two give scenes from the Odyssey, and the remainder various 
classical scenes and figures. 


Amatucct (A. G.). ‘“‘ Hellas: disegno storico della cultura greca.”” 2 vols. Bari. 


Carucci (P.). ‘‘ La Grotta preistorica di Pertosa (Salerno).” Coll. 224, 43 pl. 
Naples. 


MoscuHeEtTti (A.). “‘ The Scrovengi Chapel and the Frescoes painted by Giotto 
therein.” Translated by W. G. Cook. (With illustrations). Pp. 150. Florence. 


Munoz (A.). “ L’Art byzantin a l’exposition de Grottaferrata.’’ (With illus- 
trations.) Pp. 195. Rome. 


PapaDopo.t (A. N.). ‘‘ Le Monete di Venezia descritte e illustrate, coi disegni di 
C. Cunz.” Pt. 2 (1472-1605). Pp. 840. Venice. 


Rivorra (G. T.). “Le Origini della architettura lombarda e delle sue principeli 
derivazioni nei paesi d’Oltr alpe.”” Vol. ii., pp. xi. 698. Rome. 


Txst1 (L.) and Ropotico (N.). Le Arti figurative nella storia d’Italia: il medio 
evo.” (With illustrations.) Pp. 710. Florence. 


VENTURI (L.). “‘ Le Origini della pittura veneziana, 1300-1500.”’ Pp. 427, pl. 120. 
Venice. 


Following vols. in iTaL1A ArtisTica (ed. by Corrapo Ricci): “Catania,” by 
F. de Roberto; “ Il Gargano,”. by A. Beltramelli; ‘‘ Taormina,” by E. Mauceri ; 
“Imola e la valle del Santerno,” by ‘L. Orsini; “ Napoli,” by $, di Giacomo ; 
“* Cadore,”” by A. Lorenzoni, 
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PORTUGAL. 


QuEtRoz (José). ‘‘ Ceramica Portugueza.” (With ‘ilustrations.) Pp. viii. 449. 
Lisbon. 
Including important material and illustrations on the interesting subject 
of “ azulejos.”’ 


SPAIN. 


Cossio (M. B.). ‘‘ El Greco.” 3 vols. Madrid. 
So little has been written on Domenico Theotocopuli, who played such an 
important part in early Spanish painting, that the present work is a most 
welcome and valuable contribution to our knowledge. There are two volumes 
of biography and criticism, with a catalogue and bibliography, and numerous 
appendixes. The third volume is entirely devoted to reproductions. The 
work is well got up, and—a novelty in Spanish books—bound in buckram. 


LEeGuINA (E. DE) Baron de la Vega de Hoz. “ Arte antiguo: Obras de bronze.” 
Pp. 180. Madrid. 


SENTENACH Yy CaBANas (N.). ‘“‘La Pintura en Madrid desde sus origines hasta 
el siglo XIX.” Pp. 261. Madrid. 


SPINOLA (F.). ‘‘ Armas y blasones de los actuales Caballeros de las Ordenes Militares 
espafiolas.”” Pt. i. 21 pp., 5 pl. Madrid. 


[Notes on Scandinavian and Russian books are held over tili April]. 





Items and Comments 
Antiquarian and Literary. 


Since our last issue the hand of death has removed one who will be much missed 
in the antiquarian world. Mr. I. Chalkley Gould, of Traps Hill House, Loughton, 
died on October 11th, in his sixty-fourth year. For many years Mr. Chalkley Gould 
‘ devoted himself to archeology; he was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Vice-President of the Essex Archeological Society, the Essex Field Club, and the 
British Archeological Association. Within recent years he acted as Hon. Secretary 
of the Committee for Recording Ancient Earthworks and Fortified Enclosures—a 
committee for the formation of which he was largely responsible, and in the work 
of which he took a very deep interest. He was Chairman of the Committee for 
the Exploration of the Red Hills of Essex—an important undertaking which is 
not yet completed. Mr. Chalkley Gould contributed several valuable papers to 
the Victoria History of Essex, and assisted the editor of that publication in revising 
the earthworks sections of other counties. His intimate knowledge of the history 
and topography of his native county was perhaps unique, and those who had the 
privilege of his friendship will recall his retentive memory one his accurate 
acquaintance with the highways and byways of Essex. 


Another death ought to be briefly chronicled in THE RELIQUARY, namely, that 
of Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. We have always considered him as standing head and 
shoulders above all the other exponents of the Gothic revival in England during 
the last half of the nineteenth century. His sense of proportion was hardly ever 
at fault, and he stands almost alone in reproducing some of the best colour schemes 
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into the interiors of churches, so that they glowed with nearly medieval splendour, 
without any sense of garishness or vulgarity. Perhaps the best example of his earlier 
days is the church of St. Martin’s, Scarborough ; later and magnificent conceptions, 
nobly carried out, are those of the churches of the Holy Angels, Hoar Cross, 
and St. Augustine’s, Pendlebury. In some respects the church on the further 
side of Magdalen Bridge, Oxford, served by the Cowley Fathers, is the most striking 
example of dignity and reverence in a modern town church. The Duke of Newcastle’s 
chapel at Clumber bears witness to the fineness of his enriched conceptions on a 
smaller scale. It cannot, however, be said that he was always judicious or suffi- 
ciently conservative when dealing with the interior fittings of our old churches. 
For instance, in quite recent years Mr. ,Bodley, whilst improving the interior beauty 
of the Derbyshire churches of Chaddesden and Elvaston, sadly interfered with and 
spoilt the design of some singularly fine examples of late medieval screen work. 
This is particularly the case with Elvaston, where the treatment of the remarkable 
rood screen is much to be deplored. Still, on the whole, Mr. Bodley’s name 
deserves to be reverenced above all other architects for what he accomplished in 
the way of giving majesty of proportion and devotional Genihy | to the churches 
of England during the last and present generations. 


A leading literary event of the autumn of 1907 was the re-opening of the great 
Reading Room of the British Museum after six months’ necessary closing for a 
thorough cleaning and renovation. There has been much discussion as to the 
exaltation of nineteen names of ‘the leaders of English literature in the spaces below 
the windows of the vast dome, and much adverse criticism as to the selection which 
was eventually made. For our own part, we would far rather have seen the room 
left destitute of all names, as was the case for the first fifty years of its existence. 
But there can be no two opinions amongst students as to the immense improvement 
achieved by Mr. Barwick, and those under his direction, in the re-arrangement 
(not yet quite completed) of the books of reference in the great Reading Room. 
There has been much wholesome weeding out of works that had some claim to 
be authoritative half a century ago, but which have long since been rendered almost 
obsolete. The introduction of recent works in the various departments of literature 
has, for the most part, been carried on after a discriminating and yet catholic fashion. 
One of the most happy features of the change, which is not at once realised by 
even practised readers, is that there has been as much reform in the contents of 
the shelves of the two great galleries as of those on the ground floor. The great 
Reading Room has now, for the first time, been furnished with an immense library 
considered as a whole. * The galleries now contain books that are placed there as 
directly supplementary to those accessible to the students themselves on the lowest 
tier. The great advantage of this re-arrangement is that the most likely books 
of reference, which are available at all times from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m.—despite fog 
or darkness—are almost trebled in number. Special arrangements are made to 
secure the speedy delivery of works in the gallery catalogue. 

One valuable alteration in the arrangement of the topographical books, which, 
owing to the size of the volumes and the brightness of their bindings is at 
once conspicuous, is the placing on the shelves of the now numerous volumes of 
the Victoria County Histories. Parts of the histories of twenty-three counties 
have already been issued, and the rate of publication is now rapidly increasing. 
Mr. Page, F.S.A., as general editor, deserves our warm congratulations on having 
produced ten of these exhaustive volumes during 1907 ; they are: Berkshire (ii.), 
Derbyshire (ii.), Durham (ii.), Essex  (ii.), Gloucester (ii.), Lancashire (iii.), 
Leicester (i.), Oxford (ii.), Suffolk (ii.), and Sussex (ii.). The readers of the British 
Museum show their appreciation by rarely allowing these volumes to rest on the 
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shelves. When looking at these volumes the other day, one of our leading literary 
critics remarked: ‘“‘It is a grand scheme, which puts even the Dictionary of 
National Biography in the shade. In any other country but England such a 
colossal work would receive Government support.” 


There is a good opportunity just now for obtaining at a very reasonable price 
several of those important but little known publications issued a short time ago 
by the Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London. Of most 
of the volumes only three hundred and fifty copies were printed, two hundred of 
which were reserved for the Committee. Those which can now be obtained from 
Mr. Batsford (94, High Holborn) are—The Trinity Hospital, Mile End; Bromley- 
by-Bow; Old Palace of Bromley-by-Bow; The Great House, Leyton; Brooke 
House, Hackney; and The Church of St. Dunstan, Stepney. Each one of these 
volumes is beautifully illustrated, and of genuine antiquarian and architectural 
value. 


At the last annual meeting of the British Association, held at Leicester, a some- 
what unusual amount of attention was given to archeology. Professor Ridgeway 
read a valuable paper on ‘‘ The Beginnings of Iron.’”’ Modern research has shown 
that Egypt did not use iron until about B.c. 800. The Professor held that Central 
Europe was the true centre of the use of iron as a metal, and that it was first diffused 
from Noricum. Dr. G. A. Auden read an interesting paper with regard to certain 
objects found at York, on the left bank of the Ouse, during building excavations 
in 1906, which may with certainty be referred to the Viking period. They probably 
date from the first half of the tenth century. ‘‘ An Account of some Souterrains 
in Ulster’ was given by Mrs. Hobson; they could have only been used by a 
diminutive race, as is proved by the smallness of the doorways. Full accounts 
were given by Mr. R. M. Dawkins of the excavations at Sparta; by Dr. Ashby 
of the work of the British School at Rome during the Session of 1906-7; and by 
Professor Garstang on Recent Explorations in North Syria and Asia Minor. 
Special reports were also forthcoming of the committees appointed (1) to conduct 
explorations as to the age of Stone Circles, (2) to explore the Lake Village at Glaston- 
bury, and (3) to explore the Red Hills of Essex. 


The tower of Marton church, Lincolnshire, is a good example of late pre-Conquest 
work, and is probably of the time of Edward the Confessor. Owing to settlement, 
the future life of this tower is in considerable danger, and urgently needs repair. 
The work has been happily entrusted to the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, and, with Mr. W. Weir as architect, we may be absolutely confident 
that no undue interference with this historical fabric will be permitted. The church 
is otherwise of exceptional interest, and requires careful treatment. Appeals for 
restoration funds are so frequent, and, occasionally, so mischievous in execution, 
that any reference to them in THE RELIQUARY will be but seldom made; but we 
should like our readers to feel that if such a reference does appear, there is a very 
genuine need of funds, and every assurance that the money will be well expended. 
Donations should be sent to Rev. J. H. Mallinder, Marton Vicarage, Lincoln. 


The Lord Mayor’s Show of November goth, 1907, was undoubtedly a great 
advance upon the degenerate and inappropriate displays of the last half century, 
wherein mangy camels and other second-rate circus properties formed the chief 
features at which the London citizens gazed. The last display had a genuine 
historical ring about it, which goes almost without saying when it is remembered 
that Mr. Louis N. Parker, the great pageant-master of the last three years, was 
the marshal. ©The main idea of the show was groups representative of England’s 
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seven Edwards. However thankful we may be for the intervention of Mr. Parker 
to raise the tone of this once sorry spectacle, we need not close our eyes to the fact 
that he, or his advisers, made a big historical blunder in the official description 
of one of the groups. As to Edward VI., the popular idea with respect to the action 
of the boy-king, or, rather, of his advisers, although known by all true students 
to be a falsity, was most unfortunately emphasised. The statement put forth 
was: ‘The keynote of this reign was the revival of education.”” The exact 
converse of this is the truth; let anyone who yet believes in this fond delusion 
read Mr. A. F. Leach’s English Schools at the Reformation, the first chapter of which 
is rightly entitled—‘‘ Edward VI., Spoiler of Schools.’”” There was-one rather bad 
slip in the carefully-planned costumes, which caused the Philistines to jeer. The 
jovial-looking Abbot of Westminster, as he rode along, made a considerable display 
of his legs (in fleshings) under his caught-up habit. The reporter of a half-penny 
paper, commenting on this, said that it gave him “a sort of surprised ballet-girl 
effect.” Such a comment would have been impossible had he been correctly arrayed 
in gaiters. This incident explains why the visitors of Benedictine Abbeys, and 
other monasteries of medieval England, commonly included amongst their 
visitation questions, whether the monks when riding wore gaiters ? 


One of the most successful of modern antiquarian associations is the British 
Numismatic Society, which was founded in 1903. It is remarkable for three things 
—firstly, for the speed with which its roll of members was filled up; secondly, 
for the extraordinary number of its royal members—for it includes in its ranks 
almost the whole of the crowned heads of Europe ; thirdly (by far the most important 
consideration), for the truly admirable character of the papers and illustrations 
in its annual journal, edited by W. J. Andrew, F.S.A., P. W. P. Carlyon- 
Britton, F.S.A., and L. A. Lawrence. The annual meeting was held on 30th 
November, when Mr. Carlyon-Britton, the President, read selected extracts from 
the second part of his Numismatic History of the Reigns of William I. and II., 
and exhibited his collection of coins of the period—comprising 336 of William L., 
and 102 of William II. In the course of his remarks the President commented 
with commendable severity on the recent action of certain officials, who ought to 
have known better, in including among ancient objects over which the Crown 
claimed treasure-trove rights, discoveries of bronze or copper. In doing this they 
are going ultra vives, and showing either ignorance or else an attempt to obtain 
antiquities by deliberate misrepresentation. The laws and customs of treasure- 
trove only apply to gold and silver. 

The exact number of members of this Society, according to the report of 
30th November, is 532, namely, nineteen royal members (of whom the Queen of 
Norway is the last), twenty honorary members (the full number), and 493 ordinary 
members. The full roll of ordinary members is limited to five hundred, and the 
seven vacancies have occurred through recent deaths or resignations. They are 
sure to be rapidly filled up, and those desirous of gaining admission are advised to 
at once apply to the Hon. Sec., Mr. A. Anscombe, 43, Bedford Square, W.C. 


A recently-formed literary society, which we desire to warmly commend, is 
the ‘‘ Malone Society.” It has been formed for the purpose of making accessible 
materials for the study of the early English drama. The publications of the 
Society will consist of faithful reprints of old plays—mostly Tudor—and of documents 
illustrative of the history of the drama and the stage. The annual subscription 
is a guinea, and the Hon. Sec. is Mr. Arandell Esdale, at the British Museum, The 
issues for 1907 are generous, being four in number, finely printed at the Chiswick 
Press, in quarto. They are St. Johan the Evangelist, n.d.; Wealth and Health, 
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n.d.; The Battle of Alcazar, 1594; and Orlando Furioso, 1594. The Interlude 
of Johan the Evangelist is a reprint of the only known copy; it was purchased 
by the British Museum in 1906 for the sum of £102. 


Yet another literary society has just been started, under the title “‘ British 
Society*of Franciscan Studies.” Its principal object is the printing of original 
documents and papers illustrative of the religious life of the Middle Ages, and, 
especially, of the work of the friars. The Hon. Sec. is Mr. Paul Descours, 
65, Deauville Road, Clapham Park, S.W. The subscription is only 10s. 6d. a year, 
which seems to us an inadequate sum to produce much result, unless the membership 
is very numerous. Part, too, of the ground supposed to be covered by this new 
Society is surely already served by the Royal Historical Society. If the Society 
flourishes, we would suggest that they should undertake the printing of the 
Chartulary of the Carmelite Friars of Lynn. This volume is at the Public Record 
Office, but until recently has been overlooked, owing to a wrong title. Dr. Cox 
gives a summary of its interesting contents in the Memorials of Old Norfolk, now 
in the press. 


An admirable society which has the highest claim to the support of ecclesiologists 
and, indeed, of all historical students, is the Canterbury and York Society, which 
was founded in 1904 for printing Bishops’ Registers and other Ecclesiastical Records. 
It has, so far, done very good work, but the amount which has been printed might 
easily have been doubled if the membership was further extended. The issues 
for 1907 include parts of the Rolls of Bishop Hugh, of Lincoln (1209-1235), the 
second part of the Register of Bishop Cantilupe, of Hereford (1275-1282), the first 
part of Archbishop Parker’s Register (1559-1576), and part of Bishop Orlton’s, 
of Hereford, Register (1317-1327)—which is on the eve of publication. 

Next March the final part of the highly important Rolls of Bishop Hugh will 
be issued, with introduction and index. Other issues of 1908 will include further 
registers of Canterbury, Carlisle, and Rochester. It is almost impossible to 
exaggerate the amount of important new material in connection with the history 
of both Church and State which comes to light in connection with the printing 
of these little known Episcopal Registers. The annual subscription is a guinea, 
which should be forwarded to Mr. F. G. Hilton Price (Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries), 1, Fleet Street, E.C. The address of the Hon. Sec. is 124, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


In the autumn of last year, the Tribune, which has taken a high literary position 
amongst the London “ dailies,’ originated a show of new books, to which all the 
leading London publishers gladly contributed. ‘It was held at their commodious 
offices in Bouverie Street. Last November the Tribune repeated this successful 
experiment, and it was imitated by the Daily Chronicle, which secured rooms for 
the purpose in Old Bond Street. Both these shows were crowded by the public, 
and afforded a good opportunity for the inspection (they were not on sale) of the 
multiplicity of new works of every description. Of course, the chief view of these 
newspapers was self-advertisement, and in each case the show, from a literary 
standpoint, was spoilt by the speeches of publishers, authors, or critics, and still 
more so by the meretricious “ attractions ’’—utterly out of place at such an 
exhibition—of reciters or concertina players. The degree of success, however, 
achieved by these displays ought to encourage publishers and book-sellers to combine 
next autumn to hold a good joint show of their divers wares under one roof, altogether 
apart from pushing newspapers or any platform displays, whether oratorical or 
musical. 
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